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lHk HEROIC AGE. 
fle speaks not well who doth his time deplore, 


Naming it new and little and obscure, 

[gnoble, and unfit for lofty deeds. 

All times were modern in the time of them, 

And thts no more than others. Do thy part 
Flere in the living day, as did the great 

Who made old days tmmortal ! So shall men, 
Gazing long back to this far-looming hour, 

Say: “ Lhen the time when men were truly men: 
Lhough wars grew less, their spirits met the test 
Of new conditions : conquering civic wrong ; 
Saving the state anew by virtuous lives ; 
Guarding their country's honor as their own, 
And thetr own as thety country’s, and their sons’. 
Defying leaguéd fraud with single truth, 

Not fearing loss, aud daring to be pure. 

When error through the land raged leke a pest, 
They calmed the madness caught from mind to mind, 
By wisdom drawn fron eld, and counsel sane ; 
And as the martyrs of the ancient world 

Gave Death for man, so nobly gave they Life: 


Those the great days, and that the herotc age.’’ 


Chicago. 
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Tourist Parties for a 


WN + The-Publisher of THz New Unity take pleasure in announcing that he 
\ is organizing a series of Select, Petsonally Conducted 


\ 3 


MADAME: 
WHAT IS SAFETY WORTH FIVE TO SEVEN WEEKS’ VISIT TO 
TO YOU ? 
GREAT 
We court the We Invite Commis- BRITAIN ana 
Ice Inspectors sioner Reynolds CONTINENTAL 
| Extract from the News. - i= U R O PE 


| Reynolds Wants Ice Inspectors. 


Commissioner of Health Reynolds 
will send a communication to the AND THE APPROACHING 


council ———s the necessity of 
oO 


: king ris he inspecti f ° 
—_ feo. Tiere ie an ordnance tte effect | PARIS EXPOSITION in 1900. 
that the city shall have four in- 


spectors who shall see that the ice 
companies do not sell for domestic 


soy hen gy - Your entire expenses for this most delightful trip will be paid by the pub- 
eed ng | ekg ms 2 ene lisher of NEw UNITY, provided you will send one hundred subscribers for 
me Inspectors wl cod, and the three years at twodollars per year, or for twenty-four life subser bers to THE 
) on siaeldienees save that unless s cial New UNITY at $25.00 each. In case you do not have the spare time necessary 
action {fe taken in the matter Chice _ to secure that number, you can pay the expenses of the trip upon an easy 
| . gin oa ’ . plan of periodical payments. rite for Particulars. 
will be atthe mercy of the ice com- : 
panies, ? 
: The Crowning Event of the Century! 
9 yr »_ as ft > ‘ 5 . . 
HERE S A BOOMERANG + og nd ware copmoaglt s p~ yong _. THE NEW UNITy’s parties are being made up among its subscribers, 
T) VEGI ; a ae ao : friends, and readers, and it will afford all Liberal Workers, Ministers, Teach- 
re beautiful, clear, sparkling water of Lake Geneva is the home  ~ ae ' , 
of our purest of pure ice. Enough said for Purity. Enough ice for ers, Students, Members of the Liberal Congress, and others interested in 
twenty thousand families! The “Trust” says not —- But? —We meet foreign travel an opportunity for realizing a long-cherished desire. 


their price, and beat their ice! 


NHATTAN ICE Co. 


TELEPHONE 
South--214 


REGISTRATION BOOKS FOR THE ENROLLMENT 
OF MEMBERS NOW OPEN. 


Application Blanks Free on Request. 


-* 


A handsome 48-page brochure printed in colors, giving all details, sent 
(postpaid) to subscribers, on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 


THE NEW UNITY 
185-187 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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A Vacation for Iwo Girls. 


The editor of THe New Unity has explained in his columns his plan for giving the working 
girls of Chicago an outing at Tower Hill, Wis. Twelve dollars, he says, will secure one girl 
a two-week’s vacation at this restful resort, including her fare both ways. Cheap enough |! 
Who would n't go down in his pocket to help an overworked young woman get away from 
the dust, and noise, and worry of city life for a coupke of delightful weeks in the open air and 
shade, among the birds and wild flowers ? 

There are scores of men in Chicago who ought to send a hundred working girls to Tower 
f Hill for a fortnight’s rest and recreation. Is there a man in this great city who can thoroughly 
i enjoy his own vacation if he neglects such an opportunity as this, to let a little sunlight into 
i the life of some one whuse share in the pleasures of youth are being nobly sacrificed on the 
altar of love and duty,—to whom this outing will extend her power of supporting not only her- 
self, but dependent relatives. 

We all expect to have an outing of some kind this summer. Let us give a little thought 
to those who can't afford it, especially to these working girls, who would appreciate it, Let 
us help the editor on in his noble plan. The publisher of THe New Unity starts with $25.00. 
It’s only a beginning, but it will make two girls happy, and a dollar to spare. Whocomes next? 
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© unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of, love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
From Articles of Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


Editorial. 


The eminence, the nobleness, of a people depends on tts 
capability of being stirred by memories, and of striving 
for what we call spiritual ends,—ends which consist, not 
in immediate material possession, but in the satisfaction 
of a great feeling that animates the collective body as 


with one soul. GEORGE ELIOT. 


— 

The Independent Pulpit is a fair-sized monthly of 
thirty pages, published at Waco, Tex., containing a 
voodly amount of fearless, liberal material. It does 
not always discriminate, as it seems to us, between 
the crass and the liberal, the radical and the merely 
iconoclastic; but the spirit is evidently sincere, and 
the purpose is progressive and educative. The fact 
that there is a constituency to,receive such a mes- 
sage, and a messenger in that far West, is of itself a 
fact of much significance. 


><-<o- —/S 


The May 27th number of the Union Signaé is a 
flower mission number. Many new things have 
absorbed the attention of the American public since 
this modest beneficence began its systematic life 
some twenty years ago, and many women have found 
new ways to help the world along, but this still 
remains one of the tenderest benefactions of modern 
times, one farthest removed from abuse and least 
open to criticism. The simple beauty of nature can 
scarcely be made to minister to unholy motives in 


its recipient or donor. 


ee ' 

We have had tidings from time to time of the 
hopeful Ministers’ Union that centers around Ayer, 
Mass., in which heterodox, orthodox, and Catholic 
jOin for~ social communion, intellectual exchange, 
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and spiritual exaltation. A copy of the Fitchburg 
( Mass.) Sentinel is before us, giving an account of a 
similar meeting on one of the hilltops of New Hamp- 
shire, where, in the rural parish of Lyndeborough, 
the ministers of the country around joined in a day 
of fellowship, and here again orthodox and hetero- 
dox stood side by side, ate, sang, prayed, and talked 
together, and none were the worse, but all were the 
better for it. 
~--o-?- lh |! 

The following extract from a private letter greatly 
relieves our mind. In reading the editorial in ques- 
tion we were impressed all the way through with its 
non-feminine character, and said, ‘ It cannot be that 
a woman wrote this,’ but we assumed that a woman 
must edit the Ladies’ Home Journal. Our Quincy 
correspondent relieves us when she writes: 

Dear Editor:;—\1 have just been reading your comments 
upon that priggish and pompous editorial in the adres’ Home 
Journal, and am rejoiced to see a publicly printed expression 
of sentiments which so exactly coincide with my own. But 
I don’t like having the writer referred to as “she,” “this 
woman,’ etc. The editor in question is a man, Edward W, 
Bok, Esq., who has roused my ire on divers other occasions 
by his official utterances, but THk Nrw Unity has never 
happened before to take issue with him and relieve my aggra- 
vated soul. Women have their faults and failings; they are 
poor, weak, mortal creatures, it is true; but I trust no one of 
them would be guilty of writing an article of tone so revolting 
to the best instincts of humanity. 

So now you know how one reader (not a bird-wearing one) 
was affected by “The Bird on the Woman’s Hat!” 

Yours, for the birds. 7s 8 & 


a | 


A friend sends us the following unlocated and 
unauthenticated clipping from a newspaper. We 
have not undertaken to verify the letter. If it is 
genuine, as it would seem to be, it is a most inter- 
esting indication of the evolution of conscience and 
of the comparatively recent date of that interna- 
tional and inter-racial code of ethics which is now 
becoming so binding: 

SEPTEMBER I65, 1682, 

To YE AGED AND BELOVED Mr. JoHN HIGGINSON :—There 
be now at seaa ship called the Welcome which has on board 
an hundred or more of the heretics and malignants called 
Quakers with W, Penn, who is the chief scamp, at the head of 
them. ‘The general court has accordingly given secret orders 
to Master Malachi Huscott of the brig Porpoise to waylay the 
said Welcome slyly as near the Cape of Cod as may be, and 
make captive the said Penn and his ungodly crew, so that 
the Lord may be glorified, and not mocked, on the soil of this 
new country with the heathen worship of these people. 

Much spoil can be made by selling the whole lot to Barba- 
does, where slaves fetch good prices in rum and sugar, and we 
shall not only do the Lord great service by punishing the 
wicked, but we shall make great good for His ministers and 
people. 

Master Huscott feels hopeful, and I will set down the news 
when the ship comes back. 


Yours in ye bowels of Christ, CoTTON MATHER. 
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Another great citizens’ meeting was held in Chi- 
cago last Sunday afternoon in Central Music Hall, 
to protest against the iniquitous practices and omi- 
nous evidence of degeneracy that transpire at Spring- 
held. The venerable Thomas Bb. Bryan, one of 
Chicago's oldest and noblest of citizens, presided. 
Burning words fell from the lips of many of Chi- 
cago's leading citizens, and resolutions of scathing 
rebuke and unrelenting antagonism were passed 
against the pending gas and railroad bills. Much 
has been said about anarchists and revolutionists in 
connection with the various demonstrations of labor- 
ine men during the last decade, but we can think of 
nothing so anarchistic and revolutionary in its ten- 
dencies as this high-handed attempt to capture the 
future interests of Chicago by the cold and shame- 
less power of money. If there are anarchists in our 
midst, let there be no mistake as to their identity. 
He who would interfere with the legislative dignity 
of the state with powder and ball is an enemy, but 
he who would demoralize a state with boodle and 
bribes, is a hundred times more an enemy. There 
may be no one responsible for the dynamite bomb 
but the one that made and threw it, but each share- 
holder in the street-railway companies and gas com- 
panies of Chicago is directly responsible, so far as 
his vote and influence goes, for the high-handed 
treachery and insult committed by his represent- 
atives. 


A recent number of the J/ethodist Review, a bi- 
monthly, contains a most significant article, by Prof. 
IH]. W. Conn of the Wesleyan University, on “ The 
Three Great Epochs of World Evolution,” which he 
characterizes as,—1. The evolutions of worlds (physi- 
cal); 2. The evolution of life (biological); 3. The 
evolution of mind (psychological). The striking 
thing is to find here a clear acceptance of evolution 
in all its breadth and length, reaching through 
religion to Christianity and evolution, championed 
in the Jdethodist Review. The article is full of pithy 
sentences, such as ** The world refuses to stand still.” 
‘The revival of faith must be in the spirit of to-day, 
and not of yesterday.’ ‘ Not only science, but 
philosophy, history, and religion are being pro- 
foundly modified by evolution. It has crept into 
every department of thought until it has uncon- 
sciously become a part of our life.” ‘t The principle 
of love is extending; in theory at least, to a universal 
love of mankind, leading to a universal brotherhood.”’ 
‘Everything that leads to closer union is a step in 
advance, while everything that leads towards dis- 
integration of nations is a step backward.” ‘These 
citations are not startling even in a Methodist 
journal. All the world is feeling the inspiration of 
evolution, and all religious organizations within and 
without Christendom are yielding, following or lead- 
ing in this inspiration. 
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The growth of a sentiment demanding economy 
and a more equitable distribution of life’s comforts 
leads to some wise suggestions. The abominable 
display of unearned wealth will no doubt still con- 
tinue. But we must learn to spend more wisely, and 
in some directions to cut off expenses altogether. 
The people are poor, and feeling their poverty. 
Taxes remain unpaid, Display is out of taste and 
indecent. There is probably no more profitless waste 
than in the case of a common funeral. We recall a 
a set of resolutions passed a few years ago by one of 
the Chicago ministerial associations, and by them 
submitted to the people. They read as follows: 
‘“That there be ordinarily no public invitation to the 
funeral services; that no funeral be held on Sunday 
when itis possible to avoid it; that attending friends 
view the remains, if at all, as they enter, and that the 
casket be closed immediately upon the conclusion of 
the service; that the service is ordinarily complete 
which consists simply of the reading of Scriptures, 
selections, and prayer, and that it may be properly 
concluded at the house without any addition at the 
grave; that only such persons accompany the remains 
to the grave as may be personally requested to do 
so; that needless expense, whether of carriages, 
flowers, or other matters, be avoided; that, in view 
of their multiplied and often exacting ministerial en- 
gagements, pastors be not requested to go to the 
cemetery; that it be remembered that Christian senti- 
ment is not in accord with the practice, to which 
some have felt constrained to conform, of adopting 
heavy mourning costumes after the death of friends.” 
These suggestions have the merit of undertaking to 
relieve some of the most unnecessary burdens con- 
nected with funeral services, and laid needlessly upon 
ministers; while at the same time, if adopted, they 
would remove the outrageous and unnecessary bur- 
dens placed upon the friends of the deceased by 
custom. 


oo -2:- —s 


Potato-Patch Mission. 

The potato-patch mission is an illustration of the 
unexpected but possible revolutions that are worked 
by apparently trivial causes. Mayor Pingree saw for 
a purpose what others have seen without a mental 
note, that a large part of the land included in our 
cities is not put to use. He saw that it could be 
used, and ought to be used, in a way to go far toward 
solving the problem of poverty. But Mr. Pingree 
did not see the whole of the possibilities involved in 
his potato and turnip patches. They have turned 
into schools of horticulture, and are educating the 
common laborers, and the tradesmen without work, 
to comprehend the elements of land culture. The 
report from Detroit, Denver, and a dozen other 
cities that have tried the experiment, is that there 1s 
a growing percentage of those who have experi- 
mented with patches, who thereby get into a love 
for horticulture, and then are led to get out of the 


cities and buy land for themselves. The gorged 
state of our cities has come from a false system, or 
rather a defective system, of education. The immi- 
gration laws have of late tended to encourage none 
but tradesmen and mechanics to come into this 
country. These have gone naturally into towns to 
find work ; the bigger the town, the more likely, as 
they suppose, to furnish employment. That they 
have been disappointed in getting work has not 
cured the drift. The government has been blind to 
the fact that an immigrant with a visible means of 
support is by no means sure of getting support, 
especially if his line of work is already overcrowded. 
It would have been far better to have let freely into 
the country the other class; those who having only 
their muscles must go into the country to use them. 

But our own system of education has added fo 
the difficulty. Our common-school system has 
educated for everything but agriculture. Our school- 
books have given abundant information as to all 
matters that pertain to trade, and even manufac- 
ture, but have omitted those items that will create a 
love for the land, and a capacity to earn a living by 
land-culture. Any one who wishes his boy to com- 
prehend entomology, botany, and a knowlege of 
soils, need not send him to the public school, or, 
for that matter, to the private schools. He must 
open a school of his own, and keep his boys at 
work at that which he knows will end in making 
agriculturists of them. The result so far has been to 
take our best boys into the cities, to add to the con- 
fusion already created by packing them with foreign- 
ers. The social question is not what shall be done 
to keep these boys from being morally ruined, but 
what shall be done to keep them from being in- 
dustrially wasted. The steam age, arising about 
forty years ago, drew in the same direction. It has 
been concentering in its nature, and discouraging to 
all that outlying population that has been left isolated 
in farmhouses. Since 1860 the high protection of 
manufactures was also worked to build up the town 
to the neglect of the country. The increase in 
manufactures was doubled from 1860 to 1870; 
again from 1870 to 1880; again from 1880 to I89gO. 
All this means bigger factories, and larger factory 
towns ; less taste for agriculture, and more taste for 
the factory life, with its herding instincts. 

We are ready to welcome anything that will 


reverse the city drift. Of course a more rational 


common-school education must be the first factor in 
a wholesome change. This is slowly coming about. 
Professor Bailey of Cornell University is at the 
head of a band of enthusiastic workers in getting 
out from the press a set of text-books in horticul- 
ture and agriculture, which will very greatly stimu- 
late the desired tendency. But we must turn with 
special thanks to Mr. Pingree and his potato patch. 
It is not clear, however, that even these influences, 
alone, will accomplish what we hope for. The 
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deathblow to city gorgement will perhaps come by 
another, very unobserved, but radical change. The 
telephone, heretofore held to be an instrument for 
business men, and-more particularly that social life 
which is characteristic of towns, has recently begun 
to be applied to break up the isolation of farm life. 
Circuits have been established connecting from ten 
to twenty farms and farm homes, and these in turn 
with adjacent villages, so that the isolation of those 
living from one to two miles apart is negatived 
Such circuits can be furnished with instruments at a 
cost of not more than twelve or fifteen dollars, and 
no annual expenses worth the mention. Once 
established, the farmer living five miles from the 
village can, in a moment, communicate with a 
physician, with the post-office, with the depot, with 
the grocer, but perhaps still better, while these farm- 
houses are thus brought into close association, is the 
opportunity afforded for pleasant daily intercourse. 
With good instruments music can be easily heard 
throughout the entire circuit as easily as common 
conversation. 

It must not be overlooked that social changes 
never come alone. Governor Pingree, as we must 
now call him, does not limit his programme to 
planting potatoes and vegetables. He would do 
away as far as possible, in the first place, with con- 
ventions for local officers, and give the people them- 
selves a direct vote in primary elections, for the 
nomination. of candidates. He would apply the 
principles of interstate commerce law to commerce 
inside the state, to secure to farmers and shippers 
the advantages of the competition in places not 
having several lines of railroads. He would submit 
to popular vote every case of granting street rail- 
roads and other franchises, as a check upon alder- 
men and city officials. He 1s especially anxious to 
regulate all corporations of a public character to 
prevent their undue influence upon elections. So 
it comes about that social reforms go hand in hand. 


> +--+ — 

“Thou shalt not kill,” once spoken, is still to-day the su- 
preme appeal of our humanity. If Sinai heard it and was set 
aflame; if the mighty hills of the Syrian desert broke under 
the weight of that mighty call, mankind has in the procession 
of its days learned to realize more and more the import of this 
command, and to-day civilization is hinging on the stricter ob- 
servance of this eternal admonition. “Thou shalt not kill” 
portends for us the age when the sword shall be sheathed and 
the lance shall be turned into the pruning-hook. 

“Thou shalt not steal,” once found, has widened the range 
of its influences, It is to-day as sound as ever it was. Deepen 
its current:—“ Thou shalt not steal, even when the law allows 
it. Thou shalt not steal, even when the common commercial 
code will condone the violation of the principle. Thou shalt 
not steal is violated if thou robbest from brother man a single 
attribute and a single opportunity of his humanity. Thou 
shalt not steal, even when honestly believing that there is 
provocation for ‘stealing,’ because property is the fruitage of 
robbery practiced on thee and thy mates in misery. Though 
conscience in its struggle for a higher message than that by 
which the mighty of earth live witness that things are not as 
they should be, still above the waters of contention will roar 
out the voice that fanned the crests of Sinai into flame and 
fervor, ‘Thou shalt not steal.’”—Hml G. Hirsch. 
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May Memories. 
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Why do we turn from tropic bloom, 
When May with tender touch has rolled 
The stone from Hope’s long-guarded tomb, 
Why trembling search the wooded mold? 


Crying, “ They live! the darling things! 
The precious, old-time, downy buds! 
They have no need of angel wings, 
To bear us upward to the Good?” 


Heaven came to earth; we felt the thrill, 
And all the flowers awoke to pray. 
The pale, green leaves, were meek and still, 
And sunshine had its own sweet way, 
O silence! beauty! not a bird 
But hushed its song to hear the beat 
Of Nature’s pulse, that softly stirred 
The hare-bells nodding at our feet, 


The dew 
Blushed like first love, in utter bliss. 
Ah! that was life divinely new, 


The ferns bowed reverently. 


The crown of earthly happiness, 


Lo! tired soul! —the promised sign, 
Returning loveliness! — delight! 

The past with all it gave is thine, 
When May has made the prairies bright. 


These young “spring beauties ” bring the grace, 
Of those we loved so long, so well, 

The fond enthrallment of a face— 
‘Too dear for living lips to tell. 


The late arrived from holy lands, 
Clasp dove-eyed peace to throbbing breast. 
Once more she comes, when folded hands 
Welcome the messenger of rest. 


HELEN HINSDALE RICH. 


On the Outer Rim.—V. 


Real Occultism. 


* The highest aim of knowledge is the soul.”"—Aasthofanishad. 

The underlying forces of nature, being all occult, are gen- 
erally regarded by modern scientists and philosophers as un- 
knowable. Herbert Spencer, the greatest philosophical writer 
of the century, has deliberately classed them as such; and the 
cultured world has largely accepted his dictum, It is therefore 
manifestly absurd for any one to set forth an independent or 
contrary opinion. But perhaps a few reverent suggestions 
upon the subject may not be out of place—at any rate, not 
baneful. 

Evolution, if a law—and quite a number of thinking people 
admit that it is—must be universal, Given first a cloud of 
ether, or an aggregation of etheric atoms in so-called space, 
and there sooner or later evolves a well-defined nebula. As 
this materializes, the molecules get joined closer together,and 
after a few billions of years thereis a new astronomical object 
in the sky which bears a suspicious resemblance to a sun or a 
planet, or something of that sort. But by some chemical 
hocus-pocus, the earthy matter of the new globe produces out 
of itself, or evolves, vegetable life, which in the course of 
time develops animal life, It hardly seems probable that the 
ichthyosaurus walked over from some neighboring planet ona 
friendly rope. He must have been an outgrowth of some pre- 
ceding indigenous form. But without going into further de- 
tail,_—as we have already caught up with the point where 


Charles Darwin began,—it is only necessary to point out the 
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inexorable logic of this reasoning. There is no escape, except 
by denying evolution itself. 

But where shall we stop the revolution of this mighty wheel 
of the law? Is mankind perfect? 


provement in the human race? 


Is there no room for im- 
Do we know everything? 
Herbert Spencer not only says that we do not know it all, but 
claims that there are many things which are unknowable. 
But evolution, if a law—universal law—cannot break off un- 
finished, Its logical end, so far as human beings are concerned, 
can only be in intellectual and spiritual perfection. Andwhen 
that far-distant goal is reached, the unknown, as well as Spen- 
cer’s unknowable, must become known, 

Butat the present stage or point of evolution, we have two 
distinct quantities, the known and the unknown. The known 
may be considered as contained within the boundaries of what 
we call science; the unknown may be classed as occultism., 
Men of scientific attainments and almost infinite patience are 
constantly studying and working to extend the limits of the 
known by encroaching upon the region of the occult or un- 
known. Every great invention is garnered from the occult 
realm. Every new discovery inthe plane of thought is snatched 
or glimpsed out of the hidden land. Genius is the faculty of 
overstepping the line, and fetching back to us those grand 
conceptions and jewels of intellect which astonish and delight 
the soul, and lead us ever onward, unwilling though we be to 
acknowledge it, in the eternal evolutionary procession, 

How sadly, then, has occultism been misunderstood! Is it 
a mere dalliance with multitudinous forms of divination, some 
partly real, and many the mere imaginings of unbalanced in. 
tellects? Such would, indeed, seem to be the general opinion. 
Because there are hosts of imposters, pretending to know all 
about the unknown, the world declares that every thing occult 
isan imposture. Truly, as Renan says, “the ability to dis- 
criminate closely does not exist among men,” referring, of 
course, to men of the present day. 

But in ancient times (miscalled) there was a better under- 
standing ofthe real occultism, Its higher aspects were devoutly 
studied by the Osirian priests of Egypt, the magi of Chaldxa, 
the gymnsophists of India. They were the guardians of the 
cult and the occult, holy men who consecrated their lives to 
humanity, leading as far as lay in their power 
wheel of the law - 


under the 
—-the masses of thé people towards a higher 
plane of thought. Generally speaking; they did not express 
their ideas openly — for theignorant would have torn them to 
The 
Egyptians of the early dynasties, worshipping the hawk, the 


pieces —and so, religion became esoteric and exoteric, 


cat, and the ibis, would have slain any initiate who proclaimed 
these gods as only emblematical of the powers of nature, just 
as in the later dark ages of Europe the alchemists were com- 
pelled to write in allegories, and to discourse about the trans- 
mutation of gold andthe elixir of life in order to cover their 
real occupation, which was the study of the occult psychic 
realm. 

The distinction between the microcosm and the macracosm 
did not originate in Greece, notwithstanding the philological 
suggestion. It is in the earliest Sanskrit and was apart of the 
Hermetic teachings of Egypt. The modern poet, Pope, repeated 
an ancient idea when he wrote “The proper study of mankind 
is man.” The average man of to-day, in taking account of 
himself, can only see or comprehend two principles, body and 
mind, Though, in deference to church authorities, he tacitly 
admits a third principle, spirit, he really considers it as some- 
thing theoretical or even chimerical,—at least: something 
whose existence cannot be proven scientifically, As to soul, 
he cannot see anything to distinguish it from spirit, and con- 
stantly confounds the two. Yet the revelations of the last 
twenty years ought to prove to him conclusively the separate 
existence of soul. Mind is not all of soul, but only a phase or 
department of soul. Another, and fully as important a feature, 
is the psychic nature, or, as it is commonly termed, the psychic 
realm. Itis out of this that have emanated allthe strange 
and seemingly inexplicable phenomena of hypnotic trance, 
clairvoyance, thought-transference, mediumship, Christian 
science, and mental healing. As the human race is during 
these ages just beginning to evolve above the mind-plane into 


the (so-called) psychic, all these phenomena are little understood 
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and remain in the domain of the occult. And that is why the 
study of the microcosm is so necessary. Man should know 
himself, as all the sages of the past have cried out. These 
psychic powers which show themselves here and there fitfully 
and intermittently in individuals are least comprehended by 
the individuals themselves, They get now and then glimpses 
into the unknown, like faint flashes of light in a dark room, 
not strong enough nor long enough to be of any practical ad- 
vantage, but just enough to authenticate the phenomena. 
Hence the persons affected suffer all sorts of delusions respect- 
ing these manifestations, Some, like the Roman Catholic saints, 
attribute their visions to divine favor, while mediums think 
that dead people are talking through them. In reality these 
experiences are mostly subjective. 

Above everything, in the investigation of the occult, the first 
and most important law is that there is not, and has not ever 
been, any such thing as a supernatural manfestation. If evo- 
lution teaches us any lesson, it is that everything in nature is 
operated under natural law. Supernaturalism is the child of 
ignorance and superstition. The savage in the wilderness 
believes the thunder to be the voice of a god. In our new 
science at the close of an occult cycle, when the eyes of men 
are being opened to the errors of the past, and when the 
minds of women are reaching eagerly forward towards a loftier 
development, is proclaimed the reign of law, the inexorable 
law of cause and effect, the law of gradual and often almost 
imperceptible advance, sometimes seeming to pause altogether, 
and yet again, as at present, urging onward with extraordinary 
impetus.—the universal law of evolution. 

GEORGE E, WRIGHT, 


An Overlooked Service. 


Ina recent speech at the opening of a free library, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward emphasized a service rendered by such 
libraries which is very frequently overlooked. The good of 
the community is realized, not only when the community 
mind is fertilized by access to a free library, but when 
exceptional minds are let out of narrow and hard conditions, 
into the freedom and power which comes from culture. The 
community stands just as much in need of the full develop- 
ment of its highest intellect, as in the full development of its 
average intellect. A free library which has helped one boy 
of genius to find himself and his power, has amply justified 
the expenditure of all the time and money involved in its 
organization and support, Mrs. Ward recalled a miner whom 
she had known, who had worked eleven hours a day for 
eleven days in order to train himself to read a Greek play 
with ease and accuracy; and doubtless Mrs. Ward could have 
recalled many other working men and women who have 
shown the same passion for knowledge and the same power 
of acquiring it. Any one who knows working people knows 
with what pathetic avidity they often lay hold of such knowl- 
edge as comes in their way, and what strides they make by 
passionate persistence and self-denial. Professor Huxley 
more than once expressed his astonishment at the passion 
with which so many workingmen gave up their scanty leisure 
to scientific study. The exceptional mind in every community 
needs to be cared for quite as thoroughly as the average 
mind, and it ought not to be forgotten by those who have 
charge of free libraries, that every such library is a possible 
university for the training of the exceptional man and woman. 
—Lhe Outlook. 


The most natural years of our lives we live while we are 
children, and there are always rest and purification in getting 
back into touch with them. When the burdens press a little 
heavily, and the future is thick with uncertainties, the wish will 
sometimes shape itself that we might be backagain among our 
free, fresh, childish days. We do not understand it very well, 
but there is something gone that we would dearly love to have 
back. Those may seem to have béen rather unproductive 
afternoons that we used to spend up in the garret, listening in 
the pauses of our merrymaking to the rain pattering on the 
roof, and we so dry and sheltered underneath, but our life 
means more even to-day. because of them and because of our 


memory of them.— fev. Chas. L, Parkhurst, Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 
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Song of the Machine. 


In the ancient times when neighbor 
Slew his neighbor for his lord, 
When the sullen slaves of labor 
Toiled to glut their master’s hoard, 
In the midst of desolation, called by tyrants sweet accord, 


Suddenly appeared a giant, 
In full armor all arrayed, 
On his lip a song defiant, 
In his hand a battle blade, 
And he blew a blast of terror, making all the land afraid. 


lam come, it rang, unwilling 
Though the slaves I serve may be. 
I am come, the laws fulfilling, 
And I bid you yield to me,— 
I, the great Jehovah’s envoy, I am come to set you free. 


Slowly then the monster, stalking 
With a deft and deathly tread,— 
As the kestral swoops when hawking,— 
Where their humble board was spread, 
Fearless of a mortal’s balking, laid his hand upon their bread. 


Up each man springs, bold and eager 
To resist with tumult rude: 
Should a stranger take his meager 
Portion of the toiler’s food? 
In the midst of desolation should a giant’s strength intrude? 


While the women wept, bewailing, 
With their long dishevelled hair, 
While their tender hearts were failing, 
Pouring out unanswered prayer, 
Grieving for the little children that their nature bade them 
bear. 


Vain the struggle and defiance, 
And the weeping women’s gloom ; 
Not for naught God sends his giants 
To uplift his people’s doom, 
Though the frenzied mob of Lyons havoc wrought with Jac- 
quard’s loom. 


Though the rider drive his rowel 
Into fierce Apollyon’s flanks, 
And the lustful loom of Lowell 
Decimates our maiden’s ranks, 
For the power of the giants to Jehovah be our thanks. 


When the fallacies that wrangle 
Overcome themselves and die, 
Truths shall rise like stars to spangle 
All the blue-black arching sky, 
And the “Thus” of Progress answers slowly all that question 
why? 
So the-giant’s potent glances 
To the nations point the ways, 
And to-morrow’s light advances 
With the waning of to-day’s 
Till the world grows glad and gladder, for the might of yes- 
terdays. 


Till the toil of labor dwindles, 
And the giant’s work is done; 
All the reapers and the spindles 
By his mailed hand are run; 
Till a child shall touch a button for the throttle of the sun. 
WILLIAM J, ROE. 


Sunshine. 


Learn to laugh. A good laugh is better than medicine, 
Learn how to tell a story. A good story is as welcome as a 
sunbeam in a sickroom. Learn to keep your own troubles to 
yourself. The world is too busy to care for your ills and sor- 
rows. Learn to stop croaking. If you cannot see any good 
in this world, keep the bad to yourself. Learn to hide your 
aches and pains under a pleasant smile, No one cares to hear 
whether you have the earache, headache, or rheumatism. 
Learn to meet your friends with a smile. —Exchange. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


‘ Get thee up into the high mountain ; lift up thy voice 
with strength : be not afraid. 


Garnishing the ‘Tombs of the Righteous. 
A Decoration Day Sermon. 


By JENKIN LLoypD JONEs, 
Given at All Souls Church, Chicago, May 30, 1897, 

“ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye 
build the sepulchres of the prophets, and garnish the tombs 
of the righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our 
fathers, we should not have been partakers with them in the 
blood of the prophets. Wherefore ye witness to yourselves, 
that ye are sons of them that slew the prophets,’--St. Matthew 
xxiii. 29-31. 

Decoration Day has been one of the holy days of this church. 
With each returning May we have welcomed it as one of the 
sacramental days in the living and growing church of uni- 
versal religion. It is a day born out of the deep experiences 
in the lives of many now living. It is consciously rooted in 
the tenderest of memories. Decoration Day calls unbidden 
before the mind’s eye tlre long lines of beardless boys and 
stalwart men, who, unschooled in war, went forth with light 
hearts and high hopes to do their duty. We see the lines start 
out full, unbroken, elastic, loyal. We hear the-bands playing 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” in such measure that the tears 
fall to quick marching movement, so that the lump in the throat 
somehow does not interfere with the cheers, and the tears do 
not darken the smiles. We see these lines receiving the bene. 
dictions of the noble as they pass from town to town, towards 
the terrible experiences of war. We see boyish hands receive 
from the sages and rulers of the land unstained silken banners, 
and their untarnished folds are given to the winds with 
huzzas, These lines disappear for a while, and when they 
again reappear in rifle-pits, and on parapets, the lines are de- 
cimated, the colors are now torn by bullets and stained with 
human blood, but they are kept afloat and kept moving on- 
ward. These lines move in serried colums upon Fort Henry. 
They are lost in the thickets of Shiloh. They rally in the 
woods of Corinth; distracted at Bull Run, but re-formed again 
to vindicate the song and the speech and justify the prayer 
and the trust that sent them away from their Northern homes. 
Chancellorsville, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Vicks- 
burg, Port Gibson, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Atlanta, at 
each of these places, anda hundred more, we see the lines 
travel-soiled, hungry, sick, but always facing the front. They 
are often lost in sulphur smoke, the cheers are deafened by 
the cannon’s roar. But we know that the flag is still there. 
Smiles have often stiffened into the fixed serenity that changes 
not, for death has put his seal upon many a hero’s brow. At 
last we see the lines circle around, closing in upon Richmond 
reaching at last the silent climax ofthat most chivalric of 
victories known in history, the victory of Appomattox, which 
brought relief to both sides, and which tempered the humilia- 
tions of defeat on the one hand, by the magnanimity that 
would not glory over a fallen foe on the other hand. Decora. 
tion Day suggests all this. With each return of May we see 
the government with tender hands gathering the bones from 
the unmarked graves from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, 
from the Ohio to the Gulf. It has created garden-places to 
conserve the ashes of the dead soldiers at Vicksburg, Nash- 
ville, Knoxville, Arlington, and Gettysburg, and seventy-four 
other places. The government maintains to-day beautiful 
parks, garlanded with flowers and shaded with trees, where 
rest upwards of three hundred thousand men, who, once 
wearing the blue, marched in the columns I have been speak- 
ing of, Nearly one halfofthese, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand graves, bear the marble tablet upon which is inscribed 
the epitaph that perhaps best becomes, certainly the one 
that most often befalls the hero, “* Unknown,” These seventy- 
nine places of beauty will to-morrow be visited by the stump: 
ing remnants of the old line, the tattered fragments of the 
old army; the living veterans will lay roses upon the tombs of 


their dead messmates, who shared withthem first the common, 
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blanket and the common coffee-cup, the common luxury of 
letters and of such transient literature as lighten a soldier’s 
tent; later on shared with them the common privations of mud 
and storm without a blanket, of picket line and rifle. pit with- 
out cup or coffee or printed page. How tender and holy are 
the roots of this day! How sacred and beautiful have been its 
ministrations to the living; how we have rejoiced in its grow- 
ing significance, which first laid aside the arbitrary distinction 
between soldier and civilian, who suffered and served, whether 
onthe farm or in the home. Heroism is no thing of sex, 
The mother who said “Go” to the child of her heart, and then 
turned back to black perchance 


stretched out to be a shadowed lifetime, a life with the sun 


face three years which 
out of her sky, outreached in her courage the courage of 
After that 


came the gracious exclamation born out of the tenderest and 


the son who died on the parapet facing the foe, 


most sacred forces of religion that said: “There was valor, too, 


on the other side. Brave men died nobly and wrought 


The but the 
men in it, so many of them were magnificently right, because 
they served their highest and their truest.” 


divinely for the lost cause. cause was wrong, 
So Decoration 
Day became thoughtful of the wearers of the gray as well as 
of the blue, and that which was first done timidly by a few 
friends at Columbus, Miss., if the record be right, on Decora- 
tion Day, 1867,has long since become a sacramental custom, 
observed far and near, 

Decoration Day once bid fair to become one of the most 
holy of the holy days in the annals of the American church. 
How normal are its sanctities; how natural and inevitable it 
would seem to become a day of ever-growing sanctity. How 
in-reaching, commanding, and immediate are its symbolisms, 
Ilere is no far-fetched miracle to be attested to by dead saints, 
no imported sanctities from remote holy lands, or from repu- 
diated holy ages of long ago, but here are the flowers of the 
field painted fresh each May by the very forces that made the 
life-blood tingle in the veins of the boys and the men who 
heard from afar the bugle-note that called to a struggle which 
began and ended in the word “ Liberty.” Whatever incidental, 
intermediate, superficial elements entered into the conflict, the 
fundamental and ultimate problem was simply the problem of 
human liberty. It was slavery taking its last stand, behind, 
indeed, specious masks, which those who defended it little 
understood, But civilization would brook no further delay; 
religion would not further compromise; ethics could not be 
confused any longer, and so the mighty struggle came, the 
inevitable contlict was on, ‘Then the sleepless nights and 
vigilant days that reached from the lone wife on the solitary 
prairies of Minnesota, to the great mother-heart of that man 
of sorrows in the White House, who carried the nation’s woes 
and humanity’s problems in his bosom. The baptism of 
pain was upon us, and the purification by fire, the regeneration 
through blood, was realized, 

Is it possible that a day springing out of such living expe- 
riences, appealing so directly to all the forces in the human 
soul that are allied to poetry, heroism, and progress, should, 
within the short span of one lifetime, show signs of degene- 
racy? Is it possible that within the memory of those who can 
say, “These eyes have seen, these ears heard, these hands felt, 
that of which you speak,” the day should be desecrated by flip- 
pancy, dissipation, and greed? Alas! The daily paper, making 
Decoration Day announcements, gave three columns of details 
concerning the bicycle races and half a column to the memo- 
rial exercises in the public schools. But the desecration by 
these young men aad women who fly to their wheels with an 
impetuosity as thoughtless as the impetuosity of their fathers 
and elder brothers was thoughtful when they sprang to rifle 
and cannon at the bugle’s call, that led the excursions up Mis- 


sionary Ridge, into the thickets of the Wilderness, the cane 


jungles of Vicksburg, and the swamps of the James, is pardon- 


able compared to the cold-blooded greed of Chicago's mer- 
chants, who cannot bear to see State Street depopulated on 
Monday; to whom the aching hearts of widows and mothers 
and the high ideality of the boys and girls, the future citizens 
of the United States, are as nothing compared to the thought 
that the Chicago woman is to be deprived of her bargain- 
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day, and that her shopping, which on the one hand be- 
comes almost an exact science and on the other rises into a 
social function, was to be omitted. I ama friend ofthe bicycle, 
and of course believe in the legitimacy of traffic. I daily give 
thanks for the wheel and the trolley, that so splendidly aug- 
ment the potency of the individual. This is not the place to 
discuss the methods or the motives of the dry-goods trade, 
Certainly, it is a solid factor in civilization, and afi indispensa- 
ble element in modern society. But I do protest against in- 
troducing a “Merry Andrew” among the graves of heroes, 
and I have little in common with that commercialism that 
cannot respect one day in the year, dedicated to memorial ten- 
derness and the nurture of high sentiments, We have heard 
of dancing on mothers’ graves, joking at a funeral, and history is 
full of sad illustrations of the desecration of altars and the 
prostitution of the sanctities of life to the caprice of soldiers 
and the greed of civilians. Has it come to pass that all these 
are to be verified and realized by the practices of Decoration 
Day? Have reverence and awe, historic appreciation and 
poetic sensibility sunk so low in the life of the children of 
these brave men? is there so little left in their souls of these 
high forces that they can do naught but rush with mad t.- 
petuosity to the “meet” and kick off their exuberance in 
“century runs’? Have the names of John Brown and Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the fame of Grant and Sherman, the chivalric 
valor of Ellsworth and McPherson, the willing death of three 
hundred thousand private soldiers in hospital, in swamps, in 
rifle-pit, and on the flinty faces of rugged mountains, no charm 
to silence and shame in the youths of Chicago the passion for 
a race, the hunger for a prize, the delights of muscle and the 
pride of athleticism? Is the commercialism of our day an 
organism so low that it has a heart with but one opening, and 
its blood cold like that of a fish, so that it cannot stop one day 
in the year in its task of marking down goods in such a way 
thatthe buyer delights in having purchased something for 
less than cost and the seller grows rich in the transaction? 

I have urged, as some of you will remember in, preceding 
years, and now believe, that it would be well to so arrange it 
that Decoration Day should always come on Sunday, that its 
sanctities, its tenderness, its uplift and its refining influ- 
ences upon the human heart might be carried into all the 
churches of our land, and on that day at, least lift religion 
into the maximum potency which is possible only when it 
sways a whole people with a common emotion and a 
common ideality. But in the light of recent develop- 
ment I cannot much hope that even this would save its sancti- 
ties, for Sunday is already more a wheel day than a church day 
toa growing multitude of good people, and the blessed calm of 
the one day in seven that threw its hallowing benedictions 
over the lives of the elder generations is already far on its way 
to become the jolly day of boisterous meets, spectacular pro- 
cessions of “sprinting ” and of “spurting.” Sunday to me is and 
should be a suxny day indeed, inviting souls tothe fields, when 
such are available, wooing the house-bound and the weary to 
the great calm of out-of-doors, the solemn ritual of nature, the 
arches of more than Gothic sublimity, formed from wav- 
ing elms and towering oaks. And Decoration Day is no day 
for sackcloth or for ashes. I would not carry the tombs into 
life, but I would carry life to the tombs, buoyant, joyous, elastic 
life. Let the soul of John Brown “go marching on,” and the 
‘tramp, tramp,” be heard of the boys who are still marching 
to carry succor to the imprisoned, freedom to the enslaved, 

Some of you may be surprised and marvel at so dolefula 
conclusion drawn from so small and transient a premise as the 
temporary craze of a few thousand young people over a new 
toy or the characteristic prudence, caution, greed, call it what 
you will, of a few retail merchants. If it were only this, my 
complaint would be absurd and my wail unmeaning and unbe- 
coming; but this “garnishing of the tombs of the righteous,” 
While disloyal to their inspirations and unworthy of their tradi- 
tions, is far-reaching and deeply imbedded. O, the humiliations 
ofthe year! O, the complacency with which the would-be Chris: 
tian world has accepted Armenian horrors, Cuban atrocities, 
Cretan tortures, and the thwarted aspirations of the Greeks! 

It is not for me to discuss causes or remedies; the first are 
complicated and hard to find, the second still more perplexing 
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and difficult. But these facts unquestionably remain: women 
and children have been butchered by the thousands in far-off 
Armenia; patriots in Cuba have been maltreated, natives of 
the island and owners of the soil have been misgoverned, un- 
der the iron heel of misrule they have dared to reach after 
liberty; Crete has carried a burden of injustice; the old fires, 
never wholly quenched in the islands of Greece, have tlamed 
anew, and no Samuel G. Howe, no Lord Byron, no indignant 
Europe, no valorous America,in any one of these cases, have 
cried, “In the name of justice, hold!” “Inthe name of hu- 
manity, stay!” “In the name of the downtrodden, we de- 
mand deliberation, consideration, and justice.” All this 
while tremendous shades representing crowns and cannon, 
swords and measureless wealth, have been posing under the 
name of “The Powers” before the civilized world. 

“The Powers”’—who are they? Why arethey? Whatare 
they for? Dothey exist to defend the weak? Are they armed 
to promote justice? Are their mighty armies keptin perpet- 
ual training ready to be mobilized ata moment’s call, equipped 
and marshaled to champion the right in any struggle? What 
are they building their matchless ships of war for? Not for 
any of these causes, but confessedly that the great chess game 
of Kuropean politics may goon by strategy and subtle con- 
cealmentifit can, by the mighty power of war if it must, 
“The Powers”—who are they? England with her mighty 
navy; Gtrmany with her great battalions; France with her 
alertness; Russia with her ponderous interests, measureless 
resources, and unfathomable motives; poor Italy taxing her- 
self to bankruptcy, impoverishing her rich fields, cheapening 
her new-bought liberty by this unholy ambition to be “a 
Power.” What are they when they are “Powers”? Organ. 
ized selfishness, systematized greed, justified indifference to all 
claims of right. Whatthough children are hacked and wo- 
men outraged, what though villages are pillaged and cities 
burned, so long as one neighbor gets no advantage over the 
other, and trade is not interfered with? If the newspapers 
are right, Greece had a navy from which much was expected; 
with her ships she might have supplemented her inadequate 
army and her claim for right and freedom be better enforced; 
but no Grecian ship was permitted to threaten a Mediterra- 
nean harbor. Hercannon must not be loaded and no voice 
must be heard from her men-of-war, because English trade 
might suffer and the English supremacy of the Mediterranean 
waters be suspected. “The Powers” that have controlled not 
only the political and military and financial, but the humanita- 
rian, religious, and ethical destinies of Europe this last year, 
have been embodied selfishness, cold-blooded commercialism, 
awful war possibilities held in leash only by the prudences, 
ready to cut that leash and bid the dogs of war go forth when- 
self-interest, the conquest of territory, and the extension of 
boundaries seemed to justify. The war of passion, personal 
vengeance, the reckless quarrels of kings and of nobles, 
passed long ago. ‘Then came a time when war for liberty, bat- 
tle for the right, human nature struggling to throw off its 
bonds, was justifiable, and when such war arose, prophets’ 
blood tingled in their veins, poets sang, and methinks the an- 
gels even must have rejoiced, for what is human blood com- 
pared to right and freedom? What are a thousand or a mil- 
lion lives when justice and progress are at stake? That age 
has apparently passed. ‘The wail of the Armenian, the cry of 
the Cuban, the prayer of the Greek, the humiliations under 
Africa’s torrid sun, move but few; the nations stand stolidly re- 
cruiting their armies, increasing their armaments, all in the 
interest of that commercialism that is brutal if need be, for 
that greed that is devilish, and often thwarts the progress of 
the world. The reign of the tyrant king is gone. The power 
of the commanding priest is past. The military conqueror is 
no more; Napoleon was the last of the fell line, and we will 
never see another, in Europe or America at least, but there 
has come the new despot, the reign of the banker, the domin- 
ion of the money-getter, the tyranny of gold which throttles 
the soul in its aspirations, empties the human heart of its ten- 
derness, and dares not listen to the tearful voice of its own 
mother if it is going to cost money, or call for investments 
that are not profitable. 


But you may think I have gone far afield on this Decora- 
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tion Day. Why disturb this American festival with the in- 
felicities of Furope? Alas! this May day comes on the crest 
of humiliations in our own nation. The Arbitration Treaty, 
the noblest-state document formulated since the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, has been defeated and disgraced in the 
United States Senate. In Illinois, the humiliations of law have 
been great; the greed of office, and the high-handed way in 
which money has undertaken to control legislation, degrade 
the press, invade the editorial columns of country papers with 
bought opinions; the Humphrey Bills, to be followed so soon 
after by the same clamor, modified for strategic reasons, but 
with the same high-handed defiance to sociological science 
and the trend of economic knowledge. It is well known 
everywhere that the trend of economic thought is toward 
municipal ownership, if not municipal control, of the great 
monopolistic rights of travel, light, water, etc. The primal 
indignity offered a growing rational people by these corpora- 
tion schemes lies, not in the fact that they want to drivea 
good bargain, but in the fact that they want to anticipate 
science, mortgage growth, conserve to their own benefit in- 
vention and discovery for fifty years more, no matter what 
improvements may come inthe way of new combinations of 
power and mechanical contrivances. If the advance is so 
great in the next fifty years as in the last, two and a half cents 
fare will be a larger fare, and will yield more profit in the fifty 
years to come than five cents in the fifty years gone? There 
is high-handed treason and the seeds of anarchy lying latent 
in that capital that presumes that a strategic advantage once 
gained, a financial opportunity once secured, either through 
the ignorance or through the cupidity of a people, has in itself 
a claim upon the future and a right to become perpetual. The 
pathetic appeal made by millionaires that “ capital needs pro- 
tection’ is spurious and misleading. Capital needs no protec- 
tion other than that which is found in justice. Capital is but 
the accumulation of human industry, oftentimes the point of 
accumulation being the results of skillful manipulation, rather 
than a profound contribution of brain, or heart, or conscience. 
Neither does any labor need protection other than that which 
belongs toitin equity In our city our humiliations are great 
in the ever-recurring attacks upon the purity of our civil ser- 
vice, and the dignity of our legislative department. All this 
goes but to show that the desecrations of Decoration Day, 
alluded to are not superficial, accidental, and transient, 
but that they are symptomatic of the deep disease 
of our time; they evidence the unconscious degeneracy from 
the high inspirations of the struggle for liberty in 1861-1865. 
and it becomes us to ask in humility, and with anxiety, how 
shall we regain the lost estate and win our right to lay our 
flowers to-morrow upon the graves of our fallen comrades? 
Shall we mock them by placing roses on their tombs while we 
have gone to sleep at our posts, become deaf to the call of 
duty, and dull to the dangers of our country? 

As for myself, I have no heart to carry flowers to their 
graves, but upon their ashes I ask you, with me, to rededicate 
ourselves to what may seem a losing cause, and try to re-es- 
tablish further along the line of battle, where the old colors 
will fly in their wonted dignity, and where the “ Battle Cry of 
Freedom” will again be aninspiring one. We will not gar- 
nish their tombs, but we will try to emulate their example and 
to keep untarnished the bequest they gave us. Where shall 
we begin? In our hearts, purge ourselves of that greed of 
externals which is the first lesson of the soldier; become in- 
dependent, if need be, of the superficialities of life, that in an 
emergency we may move in light marching order on the lines 
of duty. How will we begin’? By enlisting ina living army, 
by rallying around present causes, by being in 1897 where 
some of us were thirty-five years ago, on the picket-line of an 
advance cause, ready to be shot at, if need be, in the interest 
of the unfortunate, the uninfluential, the unprofitable. How 
can we win our young men and young women from the ex- 
citement of the road, that with bated breaths they may listen 
to the story of their fathers’ and brothers’ courage, and their 
mothers’ endurance? We must bring the war line down to 
date; we ourselves, their elders and their leaders, must still 
live for unpopular causes, invest in that which does not pay, 
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give money, strength, time, life itself, for that which makes 
us poor and others rich, Let us not blame our boys and girls. 
Let us reinspire their elders, master our circumstances, make 
virtue of our hard fate, and read the gospel of life out of 
these beneficent hard times, which have come through our 
bargaining, which do but record our iniquities, and rise up 
against our depravities and degradations, It is not now, and 
never has been, incumbent upon any of us to be rich. There 
is nothing in the nature of things that requires you to in- 
crease your capital this year, or even hold it at its maximum, 
but there is a stern demand of the universe that you live nobly 
all the time, that genuineness alone commands your respect, 
and that you have clearness of vision that will see through 
the shams and the frauds, the meannesses and the crimes, per- 
petrated in and against society by those of high as well as by 
those of low estate. Let us make our churches more honest, 
and then we will not have so much trouble to graft thereon 
such living sacraments as that represented by Decoration Day. 
You cannot graft a live bud on a dying limb, That is one 
reason why this great bud of promise, the service of heroism, 
the memorial of virtue, seems to droop and wither in our 
churches, and in our communities. Let us make our homes 
shrines of liberty, rear there the altar of honesty, and make 
the atmosphere electric with earnestness, and our children 
will leave their wheels and their meals to listen to tales of 
valor, and to con the names of the valiant and the true. 
Agassiz had no time to make money. John Brown had no 
time to accumulate wealth. Gen. Sherman had no time to 
teach school; he let his promising academy vanish into thin 
air. John Andrew, Richard Yates, Alexander Randall, and 
the other great war governors, had no time for party politics. 
They cared not who held the offices, or who went to Congress 
It was their business to equip armies, to find men into whose 
hands they could intrust their country’s flag. “Sentiment!” 
you say? “Mere sentiment!” Even the women, these days, 
plead practicality, and urge that this is a practical age. Yes, 
it was sentiment to die for a piece of bunting. Yes, it was 
absurdly impractieal to see bearded men, fathers, professors, 
preachers, grow wild over a tame eagle which they called 
“Old Abe.” How very absurd that that bird, when first seen 
after the powder smoke cleared away over the fields of Corinth, 
should cause strogg men to weep like children, rough men 
to embrace and hug one another like school-girls. OQ, it 
was a great waste of sense, a great sacrifice of prudence, a 
very impractical thing, that set hungry men wild with enthu- 
siasm when gallant “Jamie McPherson,” the Scotch youth 
from QOhio, rode down the line, It was very sentimental in 
the men, hollow and faint for want of rations, when they saw 
the stolid face of Grant ride to the front, or felt the nervous 
presence of Sherman, to draw their belts one hole tighter, say 
nothing, and march on. It was a very unpractical thing we 
did at Vicksburg, to lie in those rifle-pits forty-seven days 
to be shot at, in order to gain possession, at the end of it all, 
of fifty thousand starved men, with a few thousand 
acres surrounded by damaged fortifications. But this senti- 
mentality is the stuff out of which history is made, This 
foolishness is the only thing that time cares to conserve. These 
impracticalities of earth represent the practicalities of heaven. 
Go to with your bank accounts, and your accumulations when 
they chill the human heart. Who cares for your stocks and 
your silks, your deposits and your mansions, when the fire is 
out of the eye, and the joy is out of the soul, and when death 
is dodged as by a coward, instead of welcomed as a bride- 
groom welcomes his bride. “QO,” you say, “that is all very 
well, but we must live; we must provide for ourown, The 
man who does not take care of his own family is worse than 
an infidel.’ Three hundred thousand garlands will give the 
lie to your cheap philosophy, and to your selfish ethics to-mor- 
row. The garlanded graves from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
sing, in ghostly chorus, a man must not live. It is not incum- 
bent upon himto stay. Rather it is a man’s duty to die for the 
truth, and to be ashamed to stay on any other terms than that 
he is needed to advance the colors. He robs his children, 
neglects his family, does not provide for his own, who blunts 
his conscience that they may wear silks, who deserts the 
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picket-post, and refuses the dangers of the vidette, that their 
percentum may be secured. This, and nothing else, is the 
gospel of Decoration Day, and to fail to realize this is the 
humiliation of our Decoration Day. It is not the fault of our 
boys and girls; it is not the passing whim of Chicago mer- 
chants: it is the misplaced emphasis of this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. It is the diminishing accent, the vanish- 
ing inspiration of this last decade that ought to be swelling 
into a great hallelujah chorus of human brotherhood, and an 
enthusiasm for the downmost and the hindmost. The com- 
placency of all the powers of civilization in the presence of 
atrocities, the dullness of the United States to this high 
prayer of Grant, “Let us have peace,’ embodied however 
bunglingly in the Arbitration Treaty; the puerile cry of our 
millionaires, “ We need protection for capital,” is a part of the 
far-reaching disease. This is the next enemy of progress, 
after priestcraft, despotism, and military absolutism, have 
been overthrown. Now the danger-point onthe line of human 
progress is right here. 
“The plague of gold strikes far and near, 
And deep and strong it enters, 
This purple chimar which we wear, 
Makes madder than the centaur’s; 
Our thoughts grow blank, our words grow strange, 
We cheer the pale gold-diggers— 
Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
Be pitiful, O God! 


“The curse of gold upon the land 

The lack of bread enforces. 

The rail-cars snort from strand to strand, 
Like more of Death’s white horses! 

The rich preach ‘rights’ and future days, 
And hear no angel scoftiing— 

The poor die mute — with starving gaze 
On corn-ships in the offing. 

Be pitiful, O God!” 

Thus did the prophetic heart of Mrs. Browning forsee our 
danger and lend her genius to phrase for us the humiliations 
of 1897. 

But man, who has fought his way so far along, is equal to 
this last, and on that account grimmest, enemy of human 
freedom and human rights. We are going to weave a song 
out of this Decoration Day, and in it will be a charm which 
will woo the boys and girls from their flippancy, occupy 
women with high concerns, and shame the merchants from 
their greed. There is a festival of heroism coming which 
will depopulate State Street on Monday if need be, and trade 
will survive and business will endure, all the same. 

The call is still,as inthe years gone by, for enlisted soldiers 
banner-bearers, happy soldiers who go to their death singing, 
who reduce the baggage of life to the exigences of the hour, 
whatever they may be, The blanket, which was the luxury of 
last week, to-day is thrown away as an encumbrance, for the 
enemy is in front. 

Let us render to the faithful dead the highest tribute we 
can pay, not by garlanding their tombs with flowers, but by 
emulating their heroism and loyalty—dedicating ourselves 
anew to the cause for which they died. 


Browning’s Prophecy. 


When shall the art of Florence wake? Ah, when? 
And who the poet’s prophecy shall see 
Burst from its prison in the souls of men? 
When Italy the beautiful is free? 
When all her people shout with triumph: then 
The diadem that dapples Arnos’ wave with fire, 
And glints on gray, green olive leaves again, 
Shall catch the gleam from Giotto’s crowning spire. 


And every master’s dreaming shall be real, 
Where Semla’s visions float with seraph’s song: 
The people shall the Renaissance restore, 
And Genius give to Beauty its ideal, 
Where Savonarola thundered at the wrong, 
When Freedom dawns on Italy once more, 
EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 


There God is dwelling too. 


MON .— Love has the human form divine, 
And Peace, the human dress, 


TUES.—-Cherish pity, lest you drive an angel from your door, 


WED,—Joy and woe are woven fine, 
A clothing for the soul divine. 


THURS.—A tear is an intellectual thing, 


And a sigh is the sword of an angel king. 


FRI.—Let those who burn with vigorous youth, 
Pluck fruits before the light. 


SAT,.—God doth in human form display 
To those who dwell in realms of day. 
Wrlliam Blake. 


When Mother Sits Down by the Fire. 


O, the five-o’clock chime brings the cosiest time 


That is found in the whole of the day, 

When Larry and Gus, and the others of us, 
Come in from our study or play; 

When we push the big chair to the hearth over there, 
And pile the wood higher and higher, 

And we make her a space in the very best place — 
And mother sits down by the fire. 


There’s a great deal to say at the close of the day, 
And so much to talk over with mother; 

There’s a comical right or a horrible plight, 
Or a ball game, or something or other. 


And she’ll laugh with Larry and sigh with Harry, 
And smile to our hearts’ desire 

Ata triumph won or a task well done — 
When sitting down there by the fire. 


Then little she ’ll care for the clothes that we tear, 
Or the havoc we make on her larder; 

For the toil and the strife of our everyday life 
She will love us a little bit harder. 


Then our lady is she, and her knights we would be, 
And her trust doughty deeds will inspire; 
For we long then anew to be generous and true— 
When mother sits down by the fire. 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Independent. 


Where the Sponges Grow. 


The sponge is one of the curious things found in the ocean. 
As we buy it at the stores it seems soft and velvety to the touch 
when wet, and one would hardly suppose it was only the skele- 
ton of a little marine animal, 

Little sponges are born from eggs, though a particle cut 
from the main body will float away and live by itself; fasten 
to some hard substance and build up a frame, so that in three 
or four years it will be worth the attention of the sponge-diver. 
But the diver puts an end to all this quiet life under water, for 
he plunges down from his boat and plucks the sponge from its 
fastening. 

The sponges were once thought to be marine plants, but 
now they are classed in the animal kingdom. 

Here and there, attached to some rock or bitof shell, there 
are sponges of all sizes and shapes. Some are branched like 
odd trees, and others are coarse and brown. Down in the 
water it seems in substance much like a jellyfish, but on close 
examination it is found to be a living creature, growing inside 
the sponge skeleton which we know about. 

There are growing out from it curious little barbs which 


protect it from the hungry creatures that abound in the ocean. 
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The sponge gets its food and drink from the salt water in 
which it lives. Nature has given it the wonderful power of 
taking from the water the food upon whichit grows andthrives. 

There are three ways in which the sponges are gathered. 
In shoal water they are gathered with hooks attached to long 
poles. In some cases the natives dive down to the bottom and 
with a knife cut the sponges from their fastenings. Thecoarser 
kinds are obtained by dredging. When sponges are first taken 
from the water, they have the general appearance of beef’s 
liver, but the color is darker. They are exposed to the air for 
a limited time, either in the boats or on shore, and then thrown 
in heaps into the water again, in pens or tanks built for the 
purpose. Decay takes place in a short time, and they are soon 
fished up again, and the animal matter squeezed and washed 
out, leaving the cleaned skeleton ready for market.—Our Sun- 
day Afternoon. 


Tommy’s ‘ Widdle.”’ 


When three-year-old Tommy was at his grandma’s one day, 
she said to him this riddle, as he sat on her lap: “Two legs 
sat on three legs, holding one leg in his lap. In came four legs, 
stole one leg, and ran off with it. Up jumped two legs, picked 
up three legs, threw it after four legs, and made him bring one 
leg back again,” 

Of course Tommy was too young to guess riddles, so she 
told him the answer: “A man sat on a three-legged stool, 
holding a leg of mutton in his lap. 
the leg of mutton, and ran off with it. 


A dog came in, stole 
The man jumped up, 
threw the three-legged stool after the dog, and made him 
bring back the leg of mutton,” 


’ 


“Mamma,” said Tommy, after he went home, “I’m going 


to tell you a widdle that grandma told me, and you must guess 
it.” 

“T will if I can,” said his mother, 

“Well,” said Tommy, winking very hard as he tried to 
remember, “once a free-legged man sat on a free-legged stool, 
holding a free-legged button in his lap, and a free-legged 
dog came in and stole the button and ran off wiv it; and the 
free-legged man jumped up and frew the free-legged stool at 
the dog, and made him bring the free-legged button back 
again. Can you guess it?” he cried triumphantly. 

“No,” said his mamma, laughing. “I don’t think that I 
can.” —Mayflower. 


A Pretty Custom. 


There is a pretty custom in the imperial family of Germany 
which dates from time immemorial. On the birthday of one 
of the royal children the Empress goes through the stock of toys 
‘ which has been accumulating since the child’s last birthday, 
and sends all, except a few special favorites, to the sick chil- 
dren in hospitals. 

The present Kaiserin, who is the most motherly of women, 
has paid special attention to this custom, and on the occasion 
of little Princess Victoria Louise’s last birthday, her Majesty 
packed with her own hands a large case of dollies, picture- 
books, and little dishes —all in a state of fair preservation, 
and had them sent off to the little sufferers. 

The sick children are always told who sends the presents, 
and in past years this has resulted in the saving of some 
curious and interesting relics, In this way the battered tin 
soldiers which amused the childhood of old Kaiser William 
have been saved from the wreck of time.—Sunday Afternoon, 


A distinguished professor of chemistry placed a linen hand- 
kerchief in the explosive condition of gun-cotton and threw it 
into the wash. Bridget washed, dried, and sprinkled it, ready 
for ironing, without a suspicion of its character. The moment 
she placed the hot iron upon it, the handkerchief vanished 
into thin air, nearly frightening the poor girl out of her senses. 


Thou see’st no beauty, save thou make it first; 
Man, Woman, Nature, each is but a glass 
Where the soul sees the image of herself, 


Visible echoes, offsprings of herself. -—Lowell. 
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The Study Table. 


The Story of Extinct Civilizations. 

In Appleton’s Library of Useful Stories we have one 
volume just out, of extraordinary value,— “The Story of Ex- 
tinct Civilizations of the East.” It isa remarkably handy little 
volume for scholars’ use. It is a matter of special moment 
just now to determine what we call the origin of civilizations, 
We wantto get back into that period before Greece became a 
nation, and find the real relation of the races that are known 
to us as Pelasgic, Egyptian, Assyrian, etc. We need equally, 
if possible, to determine the causes that divided the original 
human stock into white and black and intermediate races. 
This book is not intended as original investigation, but as a 
summary of what has so far been found out or is suggested 
by men of science, The rest of the series is of the same gen- 
eral character. It constitutes a very valuable home library, at 
a nominal cost. Each volume is sold for forty cents. 


4d 


The Forum for May is a number filled with living questions, 
almost all of which deserve to be read. The Progressive 
Inheritance Tax is discussed in this number by the comptroller 
of the state of New York, James A. Roberts, and he favors 
what seems to many people to bea system of confiscation of 
property — nothing more nor less. It is at least a system that 
gives the government power over individualism; that robs the 
individual of what, throughout the last twocenturies of English 
history, have been conceded to be his most important right. 
Charles R. Miller, editor of the New York 7 mes, answers 
Senator Hoar; and believes that the United States Senate isa 
degenerate body, unworthy the confidence of the people. The 
truth probably is that the representative system, as at present 
constituted, is more or less of a failure,— that Congress is no 
longer the only representative body of the American people; 
that the labor organizations, as well as the trade organizations, 
now really stand for many of the interests which were origi- 
nally,solely concentrated in Congress. It is. further to be 
clearly noted that the assumption on the part of Congress of 
power to meddle with matters of finance, of commerce, of 
trade, of capital and labor, as purely political questions, will 
not be much longer tolerated. We wish that all American 
producers could or would read the article on Our Export 
Trade, by Charles R. Flint. We certainly have come to a 
point where necessity will compel us to give up the Chinese 
policy of holding our home market strictly for ourselves at the 
expense of securing the markets of the world. Another 
article that cannot be too carefully considered is entitled The 
Autocrat of Congress, showing that the House of Representa- 
tives is as absolutely ruled by the speaker as Russia is by the 
Czar. Even more so, There is probably not now existing 
any body of deliberative freemen so wholly deprived of their 
rights of speechand free discussion as the American Congress. 
We must understand that there is in such things the elements 
of revolution, if we do not make rapid work of evolution. 
Other articles are of intense value in this May Forum. 


E. P. P. 
Rise and Growth of the English Nation.* 


Here we have probably the very best popular history of the 
English people yet published, It is philosophic and natural in 
treatment and in method. A general synopsis of the work 
will give a good idea of what Professor Aubrey has under- 
taken to do. There are fifteen sections, under the heads 
Inception, Struggles, Formation, Development, Retrogression, 
Renaissance, Nationalization, Progress, Pause and Reaction, 
Idealism, Revolution, Constitutionalism, Repression, Revival, 
Actual and Potential England. The richness of Anglo-Saxon 
thought and life, the marvelous evolution of the English peo- 
ple, cannot be appreciated by those who confine their reading 
to such authors as Hume and Macaulay. Harriet Martineau 
foreshadowed something better. Now we have Green and 


———— | 


* RISE AND GROWTH OF PHE ENGLISH NATION.” by W. H. S. Aubrey, 
LL.D. Published by D. Appleton and Co. 
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Aubrey. By a close comparison of the two, I should say that 
while Green is a Macaulay chastened by a more thorough 
appreciation of the needs of the people, Aubrey is the English 
Mac Master, so far as ability to garner historic facts interest- 
ingly is concerned, But fortunately the comparison need go 
no further. Aubrey is not a mere gossipin the use of history, 
nor is he reckless in his conclusions; all of which Mac- 
Master is. * 2 2 


In The Tide-Way.* 

This story is no great three-decker. It is hardly to be 
called a novel, but it fails of being one only through its 
brevity. It has all the elements of a great novel, and might 
easily have been expanded into one. Coming so soon after 
Mrs. Steel’s ‘On the Face of the Waters,” there is danger of 
its being swamped, so far as reputation goes, in the wake of 
that high-towering galleon, but we think that it is built to 
keep afloat and weather storms, One thing is sure — burning 
our ships behind us, so to speak—the thing is mightily well 
done: there are great felicities of style and characterization 
both of persons and things. The central figure, Lady Maud, 
is a fascinating creature, too intrinsically good for her hard 
fate. Having called her the central figure we wonder if we 
should not have reserved that designation for Rick — Eric 
Halmar—as nice a boy as ever lived in real life or story, The 
scene is in the Hebrides. The situation is that of a young 
married couple gathering a shooting-party about them anda 
few ladies to make things pleasant for the men. But one of 
the men and Lady Maud have been in love with each other 
before marrying apart, caught in the social “tide-way” of 
pecuniary need. Thrown much together in the new situation, 
the lady’s husband proving a dipsomaniac and the man’s wife 
tarrying long upon her way to him, the old affinity declares 
itself with sudden and appalling force. The end is tragical, 
where it might have been happy without violating any canon 
of reality. Consequently we are made very miserable when 
we need not have been. But the book is very noble at the 
heart. Lady Maud finds her salvation morally, albeit at the 
same time her death, in the response of her better nature to 
the confidence reposed in her by the boy who worships her 
“without fear and without reproach.” Mrs, Steel is nothing 
if not mystical, and her mysticism expresses itself in a doc- 
trine of fatality. Again we have “the potter’s thumb.” Fate 
is the tide-way of her story in which helpless lives are caught. 
But fate gets a great deal of assistance from the stupid or 
deliberate folly of those most deeply involved in the progress 
of thestory. It is true that various circumstances conspired 
to an untoward end. Itis also true that if Eustace had not 
been wholly devoid of honor there would have been no real 
danger, The real “tide-way” was his thoughtless selfishness 
rushing to the goal of its desire. As a whole the book speaks 
tous much more eloquently for the determinism of self-con- 
trol than for that of outward circumstances. i. we GS, 


Scarlet or White.* 


This is the title of a modest and attractive volume by Willis 
Mills, M.D. There is a demand for the novel, in which 
are discussed the sex relations, clearly, forcibly, delicately, 
and frankly. The author asserts that the errant woman must 
be placed absolutely on the same plane with the errant man. 
He also affirms that men and women with high ideals should 
not hesitate to discuss with one another every phase of the 
question of sex. There are intense emotional passages in the 
story, notably the flight of the “sperial,” and Laura Mow; 
bray’s last visit to her father. Keen analysis of character is 
shown throughout the book. The style is highly artistic. The 
diction is accurate, and the phraseology and euphony of the 
sentences admirable. We are confident that we are safely 
Within bounds in saying that there is no book issued in story 
form before the American people to-day, in which is a more 
temperate and dispassionate discussion of the purity ques- 


tion. 12mo, $1.00. New York Authors’ Publishing Associa- 
tion. . 


* IN THE TipE-WAyY. By Flora Annie Steel, author of ‘‘On the Face of the 
sree etc., etc. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1897. 16mo Cloth. 
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Notes and Comments. 

The Publishers’ Weekly for May 29th is a summer-reading 
number. It contains an attractive list, consisting largely of 
new novels, Is not this a reflection upon the summer, or else 
a reflection upon the reader? You cannot vacate the mind. 
You can rest it by change and by relieving it of pressure, 
What better time to take the one great novel or the one poet 
not yet reached, or some great thought-book, a book for the 
century, and not for the season. 

* a 

The April number of the Ethical Addresses by Mr, Sheldon 
is entitled “ What to Believe, an Ethical Creed.” It is a col- 
lection of high epigrams and ethical axioms. The first few 
pages original; others taken from Confucius, Mencius, Brahma, 
Buddhism, Judaism, and Christianity, It is a collection to 
keep, a tool for mothers and teachers, 

a x * 

The Anti-Infidel Library, a quarterly publication by the 
Scriptural Tract Repository, is explained by the title. No. 48 
contains Rufus B. Stebbins’s “Study of the Pentateuch,” Dr. 
Stebbins was a valiant Unitarian of the old school, now of 
blessed memory. In his old age he fought the higher criticism 
concerning the Bible, and threw the weight of his piety and 
his learning against the conclusions of Kuenan, Professor Toy, 
and others. The words of this whilom leader of heresy are 
now published as effective controversial material by the ultra- 


orthodox. 
% + * 


The Outlook for May 29th contains “ A Day at the Tennes- 
see Centennial,” by Frederick Starr of the University of Chi- 
cago and of THE New UNITY staff. 

x x * 

Ramabai, the wise litthke Hindu woman who has had sense 
enough to see that the Western world has something which 
the Hindu pundits lack, and that this something is procurable 
without necessarily changing religions, is expected soon to 
visit America again. 

x % * 

The May number of the American Journal of Sociology, one 
of the publications of the University of Chicago Press, is full 
of matter that provokes action, which is the next thing to do. 
We have been provoking thought a good while, It contains 
an article on “Insurance against Non-employment,” the 
seventh article of Professor Ross on ‘Social Control,” and 
Dr. Small’s “*‘ Demand of Sociology on Pedagogy.” 


*% 
* a 


The practical trend of our university work is a matter of 
daily observation. The University of Illinois has recently 
published a chemical survey of the water-supplies of Illinois, 
by A, W. Palmer, Professor of Chemistry, which, in connec- 
tion with the vast amount of general information, contains an 
analysis of the potable waters of some one hundred and forty 
different towns in the state. 

x x x 


McClure’s Magazine for June contributes some facts that 
will greatly help the imaginative eye of the many who in these 
latter days have been seeing flying-machines, by publishing an 
article by Professor Langley on this perhaps next great mar- 
vel that is to come. It also gives a bewildering lot of pictures 
of her Majesty Queen Victoria, from her babyhood up. 

* + * 


W. G. Shearer, in the June Ad¢/antic, has ventured to write 
an article on the folly of examinations which bring “senseless 
worry to the nervous, who often fail to pass, while the less 
worthy succeed.” 

% * * 

Col. T. W. Higginson’s “ Reminiscences ” will make a book 
that many will look eagerly for. 

x a . 

The political diary of the late John Bright is now being 
edited by his eldestson. It is expected that it will be pub- 
lished. 

+ + 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the negro poet, whose verses have 
attracted so much attention, is said to be writing a novel. 
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The Lihat Field. 


‘7he Worldis my Country, To do 


good is my Religion ' 


St. Lours.—The Criterion for May 29th contains 
two pages of appreciative comment upon the 
career of the Ethical Society in St. Louis. Itshows 
how its ten years of life have overcome distrust, 
created agencies of helpfulness, and, better than 
all, quickened thought. It has become emphati- 
cally a disseminator of ideals and ideas in the 
city of St. Louis. Those who know Mr. Sheldon 
can well understand that it could not be other- 
wise. 


SYDNEY, NEW SouUTH WALES.—The Liberal Faith 
is the title of a little parish sheet put forth by 
Rev. George Walters, minister of the Hyde Park 
Church in this far-off place. It has for its motto, 
“Reverence, Freedom, Progress.”’ Its message is 
very like the message of THE NEw UNITY, and its 
work is the work in which our readers delight. 
In answer toa criticism frequently made against 
our own work, Mr. Walters replies as we do, that 
“if to contend for liberty of thought, speech, and 
action, and a unity on that basis, is sectarian, 
then every lover of humanity must be sectarian.” 

(GRAND RAPIDs, MicH.—A little handful of pro- 
gressive Jews have started synagogue work in 
this city,and have called Mr. Hausmann, a young 
man who has received his rabbinical training in 
Europe, to lead them. He begins his work on the 
6th of June. We congratulate these Jewish 
friends over their securing for themselves a 
religious man that is congenial, but the informa- 
tion that they are ‘‘a little handful,” that their 
“work will be nece-sarily limited,’ and their 
“income small,’ reminds us of similar pathetic 
adjectives used by the few Unitarians in the place, 
and also by the inadequate number of Universal- 
ists of the place. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD, recent editor of the Philo- 
sophical Journal in Chicago, well known to THE 
NEW UNITY readers in many co-operative ways, 
isin the lecture field, speaking on evolution ap- 
plied to religion, the work and influence of Her- 
bert Spencer, the positive side of modern liberal 
thought, the new science and the old faith, and 
kindred topics. Mr. Underwood has been before 
the American public for over a quarter of a een- 


tury. He always speaks thoughtful words to 
thoughtful people. 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST ASSOCTIATION.—This signifi- 
cant name of one of the latest evangelistic move- 
ments in Philadelphia shows that the old evange- 
listic spirit that sought to save souls by conversion 
is feeling the leading of the new thought which 
insists on new methods. This association uses 
physical helps inits attempts at piritual regenera- 
tion. Training-schools for children, dispensaries 
for the sick, infirmaries for the aged, a wheel 
chapel for open-air gospel work, all indicate the 
vitalizing suggestiveness of science and sociology. 

SUMMER WorKS --Those who think of the 
summer as a season of idling will be startled by 
the following exhibit, prepared under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, of 
which W. R. Harper of the Chicago University is 
president, for summer Bible study. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature has 
for years conducted summer Bible schools. These 
are not religious conventions, but are actual 


_ schools for the teaching of the Bible, both in the 


original tongues and in the English. The work is 
in most cases associated with some Chautauqua or 
other assembly. A moderate estimate places the 
number of students who received instruction in 
these schools in the summer of 1896 at five thou- 
sand. It is probable that a still larger number 
will be enrolled during the coming season. We 
have space to give only a mention of the instruc- 
tors and courses, with the dates of each school. 

At Chautauqua, N.Y. (July 3-August 14), Pro- 
fessors William R. Harper of the University of 
Chicago, Rush Rhees of Newton Theological In- 
stitution, Frank K. Sanders of Yale, D. A. Me- 
Clenahan of the United Presbyterian Seminary at 
Allegheny, and W. H. Marquess of the Presbyte- 
rian Seminary at Louisville, will ofter instruction 
in Hebrew New Testament Greek, and the English 
Bible. In addition, Professor Harper will give a 
course of mid-week lectures on ‘‘'The Philosophy 
of Hebrew Life and Thought, and Its Expression 
in Art, Literature, and History.’’ 

At the University of Chicago (July 1-September 
23), whose biblical work is affiliated with the 
American Institute, thirty-one courses of study are 
offered under Professors Harper, Hirsch, Price, 
Goodspeed, R. F. Harper, Drs. Crandall, Breasted, 
and Willett of the Old Testament department of 
that institution; in the New Testament depart- 
ment ten courses are off red by Professors Burton, 
Mathews, and Dr. Votaw. 

At Bay View Chautauqua Assembly (July 21- 
August 18), Professor F. K. Sanders of Yale will give 
instruction in Old Testament prophecy. Professor 
Sanders and Mr. Horace Hitchcock will give a 
series of talks illustrating the Sunday school les- 
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If your child looks upon 
Scott’s Emulsion as Cod- 
liver Oil and is repelled by 
it, begin with part of a tea- 
spoonful in twice the quan- 
tity of water, and it will 
take it and relish it as 
thoughit weremilk. There 
is no food or medicine for 
children of from three or 
four to ten or twelve years 
of age which equals Scott’s 
Emulsion for putting color 
into the cheeks, enriching 
the blood and bringing com- 
fort and good nature. Book 
about it free. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 


sons for the latter half of the current year; Profes- 
sor Sanders and Rey. A. W. Stalker will give a 
course of twelve studies for the young people, on 
the “ Method and Teaching of Jesus.”’ 

At the Nebraska Chautauqua Assembly, Crete, 
Neb. (June 30-July 9), Professor W. Douglas Mac- 
kenzie, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, will 
give a course of lectures upon “ The Consciousness 
of Jesus and the Consciousness of his Apostles.’’ 

At the Midland Chautauqua Assembly, Des 
Moines, lowa (July 17-22), Dr. H. L. Willett, of the 
University of Chicago, will give two courses of in- 
struction in the English Bible: (1) “ Prophets and 
Prophecy ”’; (2) “Sacred Literature.”’ , 

At Lake Madison, South Dakota (June 24—July 
3), Professor E. L. Parks of Atlanta, Ga., will give 
instruction daily in: (1) ** The Life of Christ”’ ; (2) 
“The Characteristics of the Four Gospels.”’ 

At Lakeside, Ohio (July 20-August 8), Professor 
Sylvester Burnham of Colgate University will give 
ten class lectures and two public lectures on 
Prophets and Prophecy. 

At the Sabbath School Assembly of the Synod 
of Missouri, Pertle Springs, Mo. (August 11-26), 
Professor Willett will give a series of eight book 
studies in the New Testament. 

At Macatawa Park, Mich. (the second week in 
August), Dr. Willett will give a series of lectures 
on Prophets and Prophecy. 

At Winfield, Kan. (June 15-22), two courses of 
instruction will be given also by Dr. Willett: 
(1) The Life and Labors of the Apostle Paul; (2) A 
Study of Old Testament Literature. 

Dr. Willett will also visit a new assembly at 
Bethany Park, Ind., and will give a course of lec- 
tures on The Beginnings of Christianity. 

At the Eureka Encampment, Eureka, Il. (July 
26-31), Dr. Willett will also give a course of lec- 
tures on The Beginnings of Christianity. 

The Maine Ministers’ Institute in Cobb Divinity 
School, which meets August 30th to September 
7th, has this year affiliated itself with the Ameri- 
can Institute. It announces twenty-five lectures 
under the following instructors: Profs. G, R. Berry 
of Colgate University; H. R. Purinton of Cobb Di- 
vinity School; A. W. Anthony, Cobb Divinity 
School; F. E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College; Rev. 
Martin Summerbell, Cobb Divinity School; Rev. 
F. B. Hayes, Cobb Divinity School; Rev. 8. C. 
Whitcomb, Bangor, Me.; Rev. C. F. Penny, Au- 
burn, Me.; Prof. W. H. Hartshorn, Bates College; 
President Nathaniel Butler, Colby University; 
Rev. J. B. Jordan, Providence, R. I.; Rev. J. A. 
Howe. 

Atall these schools special conferences upon the 
best methodsand plans for Bible study are held. 

It will be remembered that all the work of the 
American Institute is under the direction of the 
Council of Seventy, a body of Biblical instructors 
from the leading universities and seminaries of 
the country. 
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Old and New. 


Leo X1Ilis going to send to Queen Victoria a 
superb sedia, or portable chair, much the same as 
that in which the Pope is borne in state when he 
has to appear at great religious ceremonies, It is 
said that the form of gift was suggested by the ne- 
cessity that might arise should the Queen decide 
to enter St. Paul’s on Commemoration da y.—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


Mrs. M. L. Robbins of Maine last season, from 
four cows, made 1,600 pounds of fine butter. This 
amount of 400 pounds of butter each from four 
cows ina dairy herd of ten is quite remarkable, 
All of this herd, or nearly all, are descended from 
one extra cow of the Maine State Jersey Registry: 
and by breeding and good selection from year 
to year the above results in a working dairy have 
been reached.— Farmer's Call. 


It is not every great man who carries his honors 
as meekly as the mayor of Iverness, who rebuked 
an admiring crowd in the words: “ Frens, I'm just 
a mortal man like yersels.’”’ Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
tells the following story: “A woman was once 
pursuing her fugitive cow down a lane when she 
called out to some one in front: ‘Man, turn my 
cow.’ The man took no notice and allowed the 
cow to pass. When she came up, she said: ‘ Man, 
why did you not turn my cow?’ He replied: 
‘Woman, lam nota man; lama magistrate.’ ’’— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


Nature Provides 
Proper Food for all Her Creatures. 

A man feels like he was in deep water and a 
long ways from shore when he finally arrives at 
the conclusion that no medicine on earth can 
cure his particular disease. He has probably 
tried one after another, with hope each time that 
the new one will do its work; but dismal failures 
succeed one another regularly, and finally reason 
forces one toaba’ don hope from medicines. 

Right at that juncture is the time to remember 
that nature has provided food for the sustenance 
of all of her creatures, and if we will but use 
nature’s food and drink properly she will come 
powerfully to the aid of the sick one. 

All educated doctors agree that their duty is to 
assist nature, and that nature alone can do the 
healing. 

Try leaving off coffee for ten days, and use the 
concentrated food elements in Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee; mark well the effect. 

A cleaning up of the foul tongue and breath, 
brightening of the eyes, natural hunger, meals 
digested, and that peculiar feeling of vigor and 
strength which makes the man or woman go 
about the daily work with a feeling of pleasure 
and power to accomplish which makes life worth 
the living and the possessor a blessing to him or 
herself and the community at large. 


Dishonest grocers sometimes offer an imitation 
of the original Postum Cereal Food Coffee as 
‘just as good as Postum.’’ Look for the red seals, 
‘*It makes red blood.” 

It is a crime to serve Postum with skim milk. 
Use pure cream, and make it black and rich as 
Mocha. 


The lens of the famous Yerkes telescope, which 
has just been placed in the observatory at Geneva 


Lake, Wis., was made by Alvan G. Clark. It is 


Stated that the taking up of telescope-making by 
the father of Mr. Clark was the result of an acci- 


dent. When George Bassett Clark, a brother of 
the present Alvan G. Clark, was a student at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, he gathered up the 
castaway fragments of a broken bell, and, taking 
them home, melted them with some tin in acruci- 
ble in the kitchen fire. His mother smiled at his 
Statement that he was going to make a telescope, 
but his father became interested in the matter, 
and, laying aside his paints (for he was an artist), 
he gave his time and genius to the work, and 
together they fashioned a 5-inch reflecting tele- 
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Do You Feel Irritable? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a refreshing, cooling beverage and 


is an invigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


scope. This was the beginning from which have 
emanated in gradual succession the famous re- 
flecting telescopes of Vienna University, 12-inch 
aperture; Northwestern University, 12-inch ; 
Lick Observatory of California, 35-inch; and, 
finally, the lens to the Yerkes telescope, 40-inch 
aperture. Itis a matter of no small import that 
the only man to-day who is capable of making 
these great lenses is in his eighty-second year, 
The first official sight through the great lens 
was made by President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Friday night, May 2ist. The lens, so far 
as can be determined by this casual test, more 
than fulfills any expectations which have been 
entertained concerning it.— Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. 


Where will you spend the summer? Try 
Grainwood twenty miles south of St. Paul 
on the C. M. & St. P. Ry. Beautifully located on 
a high. well-wooded peninsula projecting into 
Prior Lake, one of the most picturesque lakes in 
Minnesota—about seven miles long and three 
wide, affording most excellent black bass fishing. 

Grainwood consists of a hotel, where excellent 
meals are served for al’ the guests, and a number 
of cozy cottages. delightfully located among the 
trees, all under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Bolles. Thereisa fine ha d sand bathing beach 
and bath houses with n a few minutes’ walk of 
the hotel; good row boats and sailing, tennis 
‘ourt, base ball grounds, dancing paviiion and 
plenty of shaded no ks and pleasure grounds. 
Open from May Ist to October Ist. Address Mrs. 
A. R. Bolles, Grainwood, Prior Lake, Scott Co., 
Mi:nesota, 


THE TEMPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY of Denver 
Col., has published a lecture by Paul Tyner on 
‘“ Bodily Immortality.” 


One of the horrors of the Siberian exile system, 
which * blackens the face of Russian civilization,’ 
has been the march of the con iemned to their 
destination through the wildernesses, where 
thousands of victims have found relief by death 
from the terrible sufferings endured on the way. 
Thanks to the extension of the Siberian railway, 
this dreadful factor ofthe Russian punitive policy 
has been abolished. The Siberian exiles are here- 
after to be conveyed by railway to within a short 
distance of the penal settlements, and the fatal 
horrors of the long march to Siberia are to be 
done away with. 


A White Conscience. 
There is no joy so real, 
No peace profound and sure, 
All pains of life to heal, 
And aches of heart to cure, 


As when within its deeps 
The soul finds its own strength, 
And a white conscience keeps 
Throughout life’s weary length. 


No peace can come to bless, 
Save when the heart is right; 
When truth and nobleness, 
Are our supreme delight. 


Then death can have no sting, 
No victory the grave; 

The soul in joy can sing, 
For its own truth doth save. 


Not Hell can give him pain 
Whose Heaven lies within, 

A conscience free from stain, 
Triumphant over sin. 


He needs no crown to wear, 
No compensating prize, 
No “gift” of God to share, 
No unearned Paradise, 


Enough to do and be 
What truth and right demand, 
Saved through integrity 
With conscience white to stand! 
—OTIs ORMsBY. 
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How did it 


happen that 
the old- 
fashioned, 
laborious 
way of 
washing was ever 
given to woman 
as her par- 
ticular work? 
She ought to 
have had the 
) easiest things 
to do—and strong, healthy 
men have taken up this wash- 
ing business. Here is a sug- 
gestion. In those families that 
stick to soap and make their 
washing needlessly hard ,letthe 
men do that work. They're 
better fitted for it. In the famil- 
ies that use Pearline and make 
washing easy, let the women 
doit. They won't mind it. 517 


Millions "se Pearline 


Nashville’s Big Show. 


The opening of the Tennessee Centennial and 
International Exposition at Nashville, May Ist, 
was celebrated under the most favorable auspices, 
the event being attended by fair weather and 
fully 50,000 visitors. The Exposition is described 
as being the finest and most attractive held in 
recent years. 

The feature of the Centennial and the one of 
greatest interest to visitors from Chicago is the 
magnificent fast train service and low excursion 
rates for tickets now offered by the Chicago and 
tastern Illinois Railroad, the only line operating 
daily through trains between the twocities. Two 
magnificent trains leave Chicago daily via this 
line, making the run in just twelve hours. 
Round trip tickets can be purchased any day, 
good ten days, at the rate of $10.80. Detailed in- 
formation can be obtained on application to C. L. 
Stone, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 355 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Largest restaurant in Chicago is Thompson’s, 
Andrew Cummings, proprietor. Occupies 147- 
149-151-153 Dearborn Street, adjoining Tribune 
building. Seats nearly 500 guests at one time. 
Over 7,000 fed in one day. Established over 
forty years and better now than ever. Fine ser- 
vice with moderate prices. 


To Whom It May Concern. 


This is to call the attention of the public to the 
fact that the Wisconsin Central Lines have two fast 
trains daily between Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapo- 
lis, Ashland, and Duluth, touching all the impor- 
tant points in Central Wisconsin en route. The 
Company has thousands of acres of fine farming 
lands in Northern Wisconsin for sale. For com- 
plete information on this subject, address 


JAS. C. POND, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


7 400 2nd Hand Bieycles. 

\ RAR GAIN 1000 New Wheels °96 
\\ Model. A first class wheel good as 
. any but not the latest,$12.00 to $28.00. 
hipped anywhere on approval. 
The 1897 model of our manufacture 
has no superior. Buy direct from us 
and save the dealers profit, manu- 
facturers discount given to every 
purchaser. Write at once for illus- 
trated catalogue and SPECIAL OFFER. Agents Wanted. 
R. 8P BICYCLE CO.,347-349 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 
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THE TOWER HILL SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Tower Hill 


On its heights once stood the Helena shot-tower, overlooking 


is situated on the historic site of old Hlelena. 


It is located in lowa County, three 
miles south of Spring Green, ‘This is its post-office, telegraph 


and railway stations. It is situated on the Prairie du Chien 


(EIGHTH SEASON.) 


IT IS, AND HOW TO GET THERE. 


division of the C., M. & St. P. R. R., thirty-five miles west of 
Madison, about eight hours’ ride from Chicago, Special sum. 
mer resort rates on the above road from the first of July to the 


first of October, $8 round trip from Chicago. 


THE COURSES OF STUDIES AND LECTURES. 


The studies for 1897 will be a continuation of studies in 
literature established last year, It will hold its sessions 
August 8 to 22, inclusive, The school will be opened on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 58, with an introductory sermon. On 
Sunday, the 1§th, a grove meeting will be beld, at whicha 
number of prominent ministers willspeak. Saturday evenings 
will be given to social reunions and popular lectures. The 
exercises will close with religious services on Sunday, the 22d. 
All the exercises will be held in the pavilion of the company 
on Tower Hill. ‘The school will be divided into five courses, 
a tentative outline of which is furnished below, subject to such 
revisions, omissions and additions as necessity may demand: 

l. A popular interpretation of the Greek dramatists, by 
Henry M, Simmons of Minneapolis, lectures to be given on 
alternate evenings, as follows: 

Introductory, on the Greek Drama and Dramatists. 
Eschylus’ “ Prometheus.” 

Sophocles’ “ Antigone,” and connected Theban Plays. 
Kuripides’ “ Medeia.”’ 

5s. Euripides’ “Iphigenia in Aulis ”’ 
memnon,” 

6. The Orestean Plays. 

II, A course of five lectures in modern fiction, by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, to alternate with Mr. Simmons’ lectures, noticed 
above; the novels selected with a special view of offering 
material for subsequent co-operative studies by Unity clubs 
and home classes, Chautauqua circles, etc. An outline course 
of studies upon each of the novels will be presented: 

1. Ebers’ * Uarda.” 

. Kingsley’s “ Hypatia.” 
Hawthorne's “ Marble Faun,” 
Dickens’ “ Tale of Two Cities.” 
5. Victor Hugo’s “ Les Miserables.” 

Ill. A Search for Ten Great Poems in English literature, 
consisting of interpretative readings by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
the selection of the poems being based on the estimate of 
a large number of prominent students of literature, It will be 
a companion study with the search for “Ten Great Novels,” 
the results of which were published by Mr. Jones in 1884. 
This exercise will be conducted in the forenoons. 

IV. Interesting features of Wisconsin geology, consisting 
of three afternoon talks and three afternoon excursions, by 
Prof. E. C. Perisho, of the State Normal School of Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 

V. A study of birds, with special reference to the birds 
within sight and hearing, consisting of three afternoon talks 
and three afternoon excursions conducted by O. G. Libby, 
Ph. D., University of Wisconsin. 


PREPARATORY READINGS AND HELPS. 

The program is announced this early, hoping that it will 
direct the reading of a large number of those who intend to 
be present, thereby greatly adding to the interest and profit of 
the school. 

For Mr. Simmons’ lectures, read any standard translations 
of the dramas. Perhaps the most available are found in Mor- 
ley’s Universal Library, Routledge & Sons, London, one shil- 
ling each author, or all the tragedies of the poets for about 
§ shillings. ‘Those having them all will be better listeners. 

For Mr. Jones’ course, read as many of the novels them- 
selves as possible. For “The Ten Great Poems,” alittle pam- 
phlet will be published containing the correspondence, and 
will be ready for distribution, it is hoped, by the ist of July, 
This and the companion pamphlet on “The Ten Great Novels” 
can be ordered from the office of THe New Uniry, Chicago, 

For Mr, Perisho’s work, any standard work on geology, 
such as “Geology of Wisconsin,” Vol. I, Chap. 4 tog, and 15; 
the pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Silurian Ages, as treated in 
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Dana’s, American Book Co.; Le Conte’s, Appleton Co,, or 
Shaler’s “ Aspects of the Earth,” Chas, Scribner X Sons; The 
Story of Our Continent,” Ginn & Co. 

Dr, Libby recommends for his work Chapman’s “ Birds of 
Eastern North America,’ Appleton & Co. Further bibliog- 
raphy will be furnished at the time, The reading of the books 
of Henry Thoreau, John Burroughs, Maurice ‘Thompson, 
Olive Thorne Miller, and the like, is urged. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


President, Mrs. S. E. J. Sawyer, Creston, lowa. 

Vice-Presidents, Miss Emma E. Underwood, 
Schools for lowa Co., Wis,; Prof. E. J. 
State Normal School, 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. A. 
Commerce, Chicago. 

Conductor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 

Additional Directors: Hon, J. W. Rewey, Rewey, Wis.; 
Prof. B. B. Jackson, Ashland, Wis.; Miss L. Margaret Pryse, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Hon, Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill.; Rev. J. C, Allen, 
Winona, Minn.; Miss Grace Terry, Fergus Falls, Minn.; Dr. 
H. F. Dean, Whitewater, Wis.; James L. Jones, Mrs. T. J, 
Clancey, Ellen C. Lloyd-Jones, Jane Lloyd-Jones, Thomas R. 
Lloyd-Jones, Mrs. J. R. Greenleaf, Miss Elsie Philip, Hillside, 
Wis.; Miss Maud Van Buren, Van A, Evans, Miss Mary Evans, 
James Barnard, Thomas King, Spring Green, Wis.; Prof. A. 
J. Shuster, Hon. Aldro Jenks, Hon. Orville, Strong, Arthur L. 
Jones, A. S. Hearn, Dodgeville, Wis.; Mrs. E. QO. Weston, 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs, 


Supt. of 
Perisho, Platteville 


L.. Kelly, Chamber of 


Chicago; Rev, 
Anna L. Wright, Oak Park, Wis.; Mrs. E, E. Veeder, St. Louis, 
Mo.; N. H. Snow, Prin. A, R, Jolley, Hon. W. A. Jones, Mineral 
Point, Wis,; Percy Terry, Madison, Wis,; Prin, A. E. Barnard, 
Rev. Alice Ball Loomis, Richland Center, Wis.; Dorr Johnson, 
Dickson, Wis.; Major C. H. Williams, Baraboo, Wis.; Hon. R. 
L. Joiner, Wyoming, Wis. 


ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The company’s grounds are equipped with water works 
(which draws its supply from the Potsdam sandstone), pavilion, 
dining-room, garden, stables, longhouses (sections furnished 
for two), besides a number of private cottages, tents, tenting 
privileges to all who wish to attend the institute, and sites for 
building cottages to all shareholders. 


TERMS. 

Registration fee, giving holder the privileges of all the 
exercises of the Summer School for two weeks, $2.00; single 
admission for the day or evening lectures, 25 cents; family 
tickets admitting all the members of one family to any or all 
exercises, $4.00. Board at Tower Hill, single meals, 25 cents; 
per week, $3.50. Room in Long Houses for two, with neces- 
sary furnishing, per week, $3.00; the same for season, from 
July 1 to September 14, $20.00. Accommodations in tent, 
with cot, campers to bring their own bedding, during the Sum- 
mer School, $3.00; the same for the season, as above, $15.00. 
The Tower Hill buckboard meets all trains at Spring Green, 
when notified; single ride, 25 cents; trunks, 25 cents extra, 
Parties of five or more can hire buckboard for driving at the 
rate of ten cents each per hour. 

Tent accommodations cannot be guaranteed during the 
school unless engaged by August I. 

For further particulars concerning membership and pro- 
gram, apply to the secretary, Mrs. A. L. Kelly, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago: concerning board and other 
accommodations, address, up to first of July, Mrs. M. H. Lack- 
ersteen, 4014 Ellis Ave., Chicago; after first of July, the same 
at Spring Green, Wis, 
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THE NEW UNITY. 


GOOD BOOKS. 
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I have on hand the number mentioned of each 
of the following works. / w#// take gust one half 
of the regular price, which is quoted in each in- 
stance, and on receipt of same they will be sent, 
all charges prepaid. 

Regular No. 
Price. Copies. 
** Echoes from Central Music Hall.” 


—Donohue & Henneberry...... $1.00 2 
“The Faith of Reason.” — John 

Chadwick. a Bros., Bos- 

COMP cee ce ¥ 1.00 1 
“* The Rising Faith. " A Bartol. 

ES oc Das cad bab We ok bo 1.25 2 
“ Ethical Religion.” —\Wm. M. Sal- 

ter. (Roberts Bros.)....... ; 1.50 | 
“The Man Jesus.”’—John Chad- 

wick. (Roberts Bros.).. ; 1.00 1 
s Lessons From The World of Mat- 

ter.”’— Theodore eg (Kerr) 1,00 l 
‘Martin Luther.”—F. H. engs. 

(Roberts Bros.).. .60 1 
“ Proof of Evolution.” —Nelson C. 

Parshall. (Kerr).. can 4 50 l 


‘* Life and Conditions ‘of Survival.’ o 
—lLectures delivered before the 
coon ys Ethical Association. 
(Kerr). 2.00 1 


** Sunday School Stories.” ” ‘Kad- 
ward Everett Hale. (Ramesses 
Bros.). 50 1 


** Helpful Thoughts.”—t. E. Hale. 
selected by Mary B. Merrill. 
(Roberts Bros.). 1.00 1 


** The Trial of Sir John Falstaff.” *o 

A. M. F, Ri apceies baste utnam’s 

Sons). | 1.50 l 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS’ SERIES. 


“The Story of the Jewish 
Church.” -— Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanlky. Charles Scribners. 3 
Cavin i: ieee dcsce BHO ener 


** The Thought of God.’ rae. ‘Ast series 
Hosmer & Gannett, (Roberts 
Bros ).. ’ 1.00 I 


“Such as + They Are. me r. W. 
Higginson an wad Thatcher 
Higginson.. seaVecsaase® . Baee l 


Any one or all of the above books will be sent, 
charges fully prepaid, for one-half the regular 
price. Send in your order. 


Alfred C. Clark, Publisher, 


185-187 Dearborn Street. 


“Bic Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


‘“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED” 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL - 


BETWEE 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. ©.  FoCORRICK, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Ast, 


—— _ —— 


Vacation has. 

In the Lake Regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa,and South Dakota, 
along the lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee «& St. 
Paul Railway, are hundreds of charming locali- 
ties pre-eminently fitted for summer homes, 
nearly all of which are located on or near lakes 
Which have not been fished out. These resorts 
range in variety from the “ full dress for dinner”’ 
to: the flannel-shirt costume for every meal. 
Among the list are names familiar to many of our 
readers as the perfection of Northern summer 
resorts. 
interest are within a short distance from Chicago 
or Milwaukee, and none of them are so far away 
from the “ busy marts of civilization”’ that they 
cannot be reached ina few hours of travel, by 
frequent trains, over the finest road in the North- 
west—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
Way. Send atwo-cent stamp fora copy of * Va- 
cation Days,”’ giving a description of the principal 
resorts, and a list of summer hotels and boarding- 
houses, and rates for board, to Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, [1]. 


Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 


to 
™SI 
™I 


“Our Heredity From God” 


Lectures on Evolution 


CLOTH, 


$3.75 


Of “Our Heredity From God” the following 


witnesses’ testimony is interesting: 


JOHN BURROUGHS: 

“The work should do much toward dispelling 
the popular notion of the irreligiousness of the 
doctrine of evolution, I wish it might find its 
way into the hands of every thoughtful reader,”’ 


REY. CHARLES Voysey, London: 
“IT am simply fascinated with your work—it’s 
splendid logic and beautiful arrangement.”’ 


REV. JOHN W, CHADWICK: 

“I have reread your last chapter several 
times, and feel that I failed to do it full justice. 
I like it more with each reading; 
whole book.” 


and so of the 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT CRANE: 

“I have no words to tell you the help and 
inspiration this work has been to me, 
grateful hand to you,’ 


I reach my 


JOHN FISKE: 

“I thank you exceedingly for your able and 
interesting book. I believe it must do a great 
deal of good.” 


BosTON COMMONWEALTH : 

“This interesting volume should command 
the attention of both the scientific and the liter- 
ary public. Every reader, whatsoever his belief, 


For Sale by..... 


will find much food for thought and material for 
employment in the author’s handling of his 
fascinating theme,.”’ 


LITERARY WORLD: 


“These lectures are as remarkable a combin- 
ation as we have ever seen in a wide reading of 
evolutionary literature, of forcible exposition of 
Darwinism, and of clear and sound morality. 
For a discerning reader the book is one of the 
best popular manuals of evolution,” 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER: 


“There is accumulative interest from the first 
to the last. At every step he adds something 
entirely individual, of observation, argument, or 
illustration, But in the chapters, ‘ Ethics the Aim 
of Evolution,’ and ‘The Self That is Higher Than 
Ourselves,’ we find the real purpose of the whole 
discussion, These chapters soar and sing.” 


And THe New Unity said on its appearance : 

“Tt comes nearer being the hand-book of 
evolution, adapted to those who not only are look- 
ing for a clear summary of the evidence of evolu- 
tion in the physical world, but are anxious to 
know its bearings upon morals and evolution, 
than any book we know of,” 


Alfred C, Clark, Publisher 


—_—_- -—- — a — 


On the occasion of the Christian 
Endeavor Convention in July, the 
Santa Fe Route wil! sel! first-class 
tickets from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Southern California, or in- 
termediate points, at rate of 


$25 


which will also apply in the reverse 
direction. 

Anyone may buy; pleasure seeker, 
home seeker, health seeker, fortune 
seeker, or attendant on the Conven- 
tion. 

For detailed information regarding 
dates of sale, etc., and illustrated 
books descriptive of scenes along the 
Santa Fe Route, apply to any agent 
of that line, or to the undersigned. 


W. J. BLACK, C. A. HIGGINS, 
G. P.A., A. T. &S. F. R'y, A.G. P. A. 
182, 9th and Jackson Sts., 1382 Gt. Nor. Bldg., 
TOPEKA, KAN. CHICAGO. 


anta Fe 
Route. 


185-7 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Death as a Friend. 
Second Edition. 


A new edition of this beautiful little book. 
uniform in size, type, and style with “ The Selfish- 
ness of Grief,’ and others of the series, has just 
come from the press. Price, Five Cents. 


The Selfishness of Grief. 
Second Edition. 

Uniform with ‘“‘ Death asa Friend.’’ ‘‘ No more 
helpful treatise of this theme — Death — has come 
from any pen, than these sermons by Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones.’’ Price, Five Cents. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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GIFT BOOKLETS. 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and pant bound 
in white or tinted paper.. .. 150. 


A Year of Miracle. By W. C0. GANNETT. tone 
50c.; cloth, gilt $1. 


The Education of the Soul. A study of meng s 


The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
Church, Home, Individual 
by JENKIN LLOYD JON KS, and in white caner 
covers. 


The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C 
= Sai and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paver 
white 5 


More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
it hb dh oh éencns'ee cobéneds ages ethe eens 1.00 


Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors oo a and srevenpecs eye 
More Borrowings ......... See ie ae 


For Thought and for Remembrance. Dainty 
xift booklet of poems and selections........26e. 
i | irl of Kindness. By James Vila 
ee user cnes 10c. 


Senl postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


185 DEARBORN STRERT, CHICAGO. 


ONON:<&>C H&D 
M FP 1&0 
Best Line 


—To— 


Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati 


——AND THE—— 


outh. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
222 Ciark STREET, . CHICAGO. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We can furnish subscribers to THE NEW 
UNITY with other periodicals at a reduction 
from publishers’ rates. A few leading ones only 
are here quoted: 

Re ‘Ur Clud 


Atlantic Monthly ‘enema 
Century Magazine, . 
Cosmopolitan, 
Current ois eesmaaati 
Forum, 
Harper’ s Bazar, 
Harper’s Magazine, 
Harper’ s Round Table, 
Harper's Weekly. 
The Independent, 
Leslie’s Weekly, : 
McClure’s Magazine, 
Nation, 
North American Rev iew, 
Popular Science Monthly, : 
Review of Reviews, : 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
Sunday School T imes, 
Youth’s Companion, 

New Subscriptions 

Renewals, __. 
The Homiletic Rev iew, 
The Literary Digest, 


Rates for publications not named above will be 
furnished on application. Address 


ALFRED ¢. CLARK Publisher, 
185-187 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


_ The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE NEW UNITY. June 3, 1897 
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FOUR POINTS 


* + 
THE ZAR is notatoy. It is an actual- 


practical camera, adapted 
equally to either time or snap-shot exposure; that 
will make as good pictures as can be made with 
the more expensive cameras. 


THE ZAR 'sthesmallest practical pocket, 


camera, using plates, that is 


POCKET 
CAMERA 


made, 


THE ZAR has no small parts to be mis- 


laid or lost; no small springs 
to break, and cannot get out of order, It is practi- 
cally indestructible. 


THE ZAR makes pictures 2x2 inches 


square, that you can have de- 
veloped, printed, and mounted for about Two 
CENIS apiece if done by a photographer. You 
can do it for less yourself. 


There is a liberal education and an exhaustless 


fund of amusement in a ZAR CAMERA for any one. 


| ONLY.... For a bright child here is a source of unceasing pleasure at less cost than is often paid for a 


useless and non-instructive toy. 


$ f 00 The Price Places it Within the Reach of All 
Sent Safely Packed, all Charges Prepaid, by Alfred C. Clark, 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


N. B.—We can wnnstid you with other Cameras more siteenneate 


Publications of Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C, Applied Religion 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES, A New Help for the Drunkard 
Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box 2. Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.. 
White Vellum, Ill. No Sex in Crime (out of print) 


lV. Not Institutions but Homes 
A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- The i of the World. (First Series.) 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 


oses, the Hebrew Law Giver.. 
giving ys mes of harmony between the re- II. Zoroaster,the Prophet of Industry 
yresentatives of the various religions. Ill. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 
tdited b ale LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.25 IV. Buddha, the I Aght of Asia 
Practical Piety Paper $0.10, Cloth,.. —. V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason 
Ten Great Novels VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the VII. Mohammed.the Prophet of Arabia 
International Congress of Women Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0. 
The Selfishness of Grief The Cause of the Toiler 
a : a Sade ing The Intellectual “ee sah a seassbhatess "10 
e Word of the Spirit 0 : af Spite 
City, Church, Home, Individual........... The Dual [ystery What is Spirituality? ya 
A Preacher's Vocation The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc 


Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
The Divinity of Fatherhood © ong. of Lib. Rel. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price By 
185 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Do You Read * The New Unity” ? 


Hereafter the annual membership fee to the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


| (Five Dollars) will include a year’s subscription to THE New UNITY. 


If you wish to be enrolled as a member of the LisreraALt ConGrREss oF RE- 
LIGIONS, fill out the order-blank below, inclose five dollars, and send it to the 
General Secretary. Your name will then be placed upon the membership-roll of 
the Liberal Congress of Religion, and upon the subscription-books of THE NEw 
UNITY. 

If you are already a member of the LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGIONS, and have 
not paid your annual membership fee, remit five dollars to the General Secretary 
and your name will then be placed upon the subscription-books of THE New UNITY, 

Subscribers to THE NEW UNITY may become members of the LIBERAL CON- 
GRESS OF RELIGION and have their subscription set forward one year by remitting 
five dollars to the General Secretary and stating that they are already subscribers 
to the paper. 


THE LIBERAL CONGRESS OF RELIGION. 


MEMBERSHIP SUBSCRIPTION CARD. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, Gen’l Secretary, 3939 Langley Ave., Chicago, It. 
Please enroll me as 
LIFE MEMBER ($25.00)—ANNUAL MEMBER, including yearly subscription to 
‘sTHE NEW UNITY”? ($5.00). 


Name 


ERD. 6 Soin as aeds ane 
Erase membership not used. 
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Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cietlies in Chicago. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister, 


Oak Park UNITY CHURCH (Universal- 
ist), R.F.Johonnot, Minister, 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana Avenue and 33d Street. 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, 
Steinway Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


SINAL CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indf- 
ana Avenue and 2ist Street, E.G. Hirsth, 
Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE SouL (Spiritualist), 
Masonic Temple. Mrs. Cora L, V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


THirRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin Streets, J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


St. Pavuw’s CnHuurcH (Universalist), 
Prairie Avenue and 28th Street. <A, J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


IsAIAH ‘TEMPLE (Jewish), Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister, 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
Cuurcn, Stewart Avenue and 65th 
Street. R, A, White, Minister. 


Unity Cuurcu (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn Avenue and Walton Place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan Avenue and 23a 
Street, W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

At Masonic HALL, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street, Rev. W. W, Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o’clock, 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer- 
salist), corner of Warren Avenue and 


-Robey Street, T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tin’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. 


PrEOPLR’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison Street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers, 


LIBERAL Book RooMs OF THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities, 175 Dear- 
born Street, room 93. Open daily. 


RYDER MEMoRIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street, 
Sunday services 11 A.M, and 8 P.M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 4.M.; Young Peo- 

le’s Christian Union, 7 P.M, Devotional 

fleeting, Wednesdays at 5 p.m. Rev, 
Frederick W. Miller, Minister; residence, 
The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Avenue. 


The Curability of Con- 
Sumption and all Lung 
Diseases. 


Continued from last issue. 


Consumption is curable in all stages before the 
lungs are actually broken down, if properly 
treated, and many have been cured even when 
the lungs have become completely disorganized, 
The frightful fatality of the disease is due to the 
false theory that has been in existence for cen- 
turies, and physicians of all schools, through fol- 
lowing it, have adopted wrong systems of treat- 
ment. 

This theory was that consumption was a con- 
stitutional malady of the general system, cuused 
by an inherited taintin the blood; they tried to 

et atthe blood instead of the lungs, and by feed- 

ng the blood with drugs, in some cases paralyzed 
the vital powers of the body on which al heali 
depends. This theory has now been abandoned 
by the leading minds of the age, but the treat- 
ment still remains faulty, as in the case of Pro- 
fessor Koch, who knows the disease is local to the 
lungs, but to cure it injects poisonous lymph into 
the blood. 

In 1851 Dr. Robert Hunter, my father, founded 
the inhalation treatment, and both treatment and 
theory are approved by the results obtained in 

ractice, arid are supported by the testimony of 

iving witnesses thus saved and restored to health, 

There are 50,000 cases on record treated by us 
which show results never attained or deemed 
possible by any other physicians. 

The treatment consists in the use of an inhaling 
instrument and medicines to. be used three times 
a day, external applications, and such general 
treatmentas may be found necessary according 
to the (Ase. 

Under this treatment, all forms of lung disease, 
as Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and 
Chronic Pneumonia, all rapidly improved, and in 
time were completely cured. 

The recent advent of La Grippe has assumed an 
epidemic form here for the last three or four years, 
and which is generated in the air and produced 
by living animal organisms acting on the air pas- 
sages, causing a flow of mucus which clogs the 
tubes and oppresses the lungs. This prevents the 
proper arterialization of the blo ad, which, in con- 
sequence, lingersand stagnates in the capillaries, 
causing first congestion and then a specific form 
of pneumonia. 

he microbes which produce it, and the mucous 
membrane inflamed and diseased by their action 
are in the air passages which lead to the lungs, 
and the aircellsof the lungs themselves. To de- 
stroy these germs and restore the inflamed parts 
to health is what is required to effect its cure. 
The treatment employed by us with success in 
every instance, is as follows: By employing 
medicines which have power to kill these germs, 
and reducing them to the air, gas, or vapor so that 
the patient can breathe them into the lungs, we 
strike at the very root of the malady and bring all 
diseased parts under the direct curative action of 
the remedies. The benefit experienced is im- 
mediate, and the cure quickly and permanently 
effected. Iam convinced that the melancholy 
fatality which so often attended it, together with 
the weakened health and increasing lia bility to 
lung diseases it has left usas a cg icy, are Mainly 
chargeable to the unscientific and empirical man- 
ner in which it was generally treated by stomach 
medication. 

A few of the cases giving results obtained by 
this treatment: 


Dr. E. W. Hunter: 

I cannot say enough in praise of your treatment 
by inhalation. I was taken with La Grippe to 
which Lung Fever setin in the worst form, till, 
finally, my left lung was stopped up entirely, and 
my cough was horrible. I had two of the best 
doctors in the country, but they could do me no 
good; they were completely baffled, and after five 
months of sickness they pronounced my case a 
me case of Quick Loans mr and it would 
only be a question of time, and death would claim 
the victim. But my dear wife, not being satisfied 
with their opinions, made inquiry and heard of 
Dr. Hunter and sent for him, for Iwas so weak 
that Icould not raise my head from the pillow, 
and therefore could not go to see him. In the 
meantime ail the doctors could give me was 
morphine, and you all know what that will do, 
and Rock and Rye, which is not bad totake. Dr. 
Hunter came, presc:ibed medicine by inhalation, 
and from the time I commenced aang his treat- 
ment, I commenced to feel well, and in less than 
a month I was able to go to Chicago, which is 150 
miles, tosee him myself. My doctors here said it 
would not be a cure—it would only help me for 
a short time, but it was two years ago, and Iam a 
well man, weighing 200 pounds. I cannot praise 
Dr. Hunter enough, for I know it was his treat- 
ment that saved me from anearly grave. Inhala- 
tion is the only true method of treating the lungs, 


SABULA, IOWA, 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


I had a second attack of the La Grippe, and ran 
down somewhat, called on Dr. Hunter, and used 
the medicine again for a month, and gained 
fifteen pounds, and I feel as well as any one. 

J. H. SEEMAN, Sabula, Iowa. 


BUCKLEY, ILL., March 26, 1892. 
Dr. E. W. Hunter: 

DEAR Str—I take pleasure in recommending 
your inhaling treatment for consumption, it being 
very successful in my case, which was pro- 
nounced incurable by my home physician, I hay- 
ing had several hemorrhages and night sweats. 
Accidentally having heard of your method of 
treating lung diseases by inhalation, I gave ita 
trial, and heartily testify that it has returned m 
health, and I have every reason to believe effected 
a permanent cure, 

Mrs, JOHN A, KOPLIN, 


PULLMAN, ILL. 
Being troubled with my lungs considerably, 
spitting up ma ter, being tired on slight exertion, 
and running down in weight, I called on Dr. E. 
W. Hunter of Chicago, for treatment. I con- 
tinued under his treatment for a short time and 
recovered my health vg te th and weigh at the 
present time 184 pounds, weighing from 134 to 140 

pounds when I first saw him. 
CHARLES CORKEY. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


Edwin W. Hunter, 


34 and 36 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Notrt.—A pamphlet on the subject of Lung 
Diseases and their Cure will be sent free on ap- 
plication. 
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